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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

PHARMACY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


At  the  period  at  which  our  history  commences,  Pharmacy  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Physicians,  who  professed  the  healing  art  in 
all  its  branches,  and  prepared  their  medicines  themselves,  or 
superintended  the  preparation  of  them.  The  science  of  medi- 
cine was  so  little  understood,  and  so  imperfectly  cultivated,  that 
it  was  in  general  practised  empirically,  and  was  often  confounded 
with  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  The  Greek  word,  &app.a.Kea>,  sig- 
nifies either  to  practise  witchcraft  or  to  use  medicine,  and  this 
acceptation  of  the  term  was  acted  upon  in  our  own  country  as 
late  as  the  16th  century.  ( There  were,  therefore,  persons  of 
various  classes,  both  men  and  women,  who  professed  to  cure 
disease,  some  by  incantations  ;  others,  who  considered  that  by 
their  genius  they  were  "  cut  out  and  configurated  for  it;"  and 
others,  again,  who  had  obtained  a  kind  of  traditional  education 
from  recognised  Physicians,  and  who  therefore  constituted  the 
medical  profession.  „ 

But  no  laws  existed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
ignorant  practitioners.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  degrees  of  ignorance  which  prevailed  :  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  be  placed  in 
public  thoroughfares,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  persons  who 
happened  to  pass  might  be  able  to  recommend  a  remedy  from 
the  result  of  their  own  experience,  when  afflicted  with  similar 
symptoms.  The  first  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  medical 
profession  was  passed  in  the  year  151 1,  and  is  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  appointing  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons." 
The  preamble  is  worded  thus  : 

•  "Forasmuch  as  the  science  and  cunning  of  Physick and  Surgery  (to  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  be  requisite  both  great  learning  and  ripe  expe- 
rience) is  daily  within  this  realm  exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant 
E'°v fZ ll01?  *"»  erf  ter  part  have  no  manner  of  insight  in  the  same, 
norm  any  other  kind  at  learning  ;  some  also  can  read  no  letters  on  the 
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book,  so  far  forth  that  common  artificers,  as  smiths,  weavers,  and  women, 
boldly  and  accustomably  take  upon  them  great  cures,  and  things  of  great 
difficulty,  in  the  which  they  partly  use  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply 
such  medicines  unto  the  disease  as  be  very  noxious,  and  nothing  meet 
therefore,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  to  the  faculty,  and 
the  grevious  hurt,  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  King's  liege 
people  ;  most  especially  of  them  that  cannot  discern  the  uucunning  from 
the  cunning.  Be  it  therefore  (to  the  surety  and  comfort  of  all  manner  of 
people)  by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament  enacted,  That  no  person 
within  the  city  of  London,  nor  within  seven  miles  of  the  same,  take  upon 
him  to  exercise  and  occupy  as  a  Physician  or  Surgeon,  except  he  be  first 
examined,  approved,  and  admitted  by  tlie  Bishop  of  London,  or  by  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  time  being,  calling  to  him  or  them  four  Doctors 
of  Physic,  and  for  Surgery,  other  expert  persons  in  that  faculty  :  and  for 
the  first  examination  such  as  they  shall  think  convenient,  and  afterward 
ahvay  four  of  them  that  have  been  so  approved.    *    *  * 

"  That  no  person  out  of  the  said  city  and  precinct  of  seven  miles  of  the 
same,  except  he  have  been  (as  is  aforesaid)  approved  in  the  same,  take 
upon  him  to  exercise  and  occupy  as  a  Physician  or  Surgeon,  in  any  diocess, 
within  this  realm,  but  if  he  be  first  examined  and  approved  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  same  diocess,  or  he  being  out  of  the  diocess,  by  Iris  vicar-general  : 
either  of  them  calling  to  them  such  expert  persons  in  the  said  faculties,  as- 
their  discretion  shall  think  convenient*.    *    *    *   *  " 

By  this  act  the  faculty  of  medicine  was  vested  in  one  body  of 
practitioners,  who  practised  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 
The  Physicians'  assistants  were  styled  Apothecaries,  and  they, 
gradually  acquiring  information  respecting  the  properties  of 
drugs,  began  to  transact  business  on  their  own  account. 

In  the  year  151 8,  Thomas  Linacre,  the  Physician  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Physicians, 
which  was  accomplished  on  the  23d  of  September  of  that  year. 
The  powers  of  this  body  were  extended  in  the  year  1540  :  the 
Physicians  were  exonerated  from  the  necessity  of  attendance  on 
]uries  and  parochial  offices,!  and  were  empowered  to  enter  the 
houses  of  Apothecaries  in  London,  "  to  search,  view,  and  see 
the  Apothecary-wares,  drugs,  and  stuff's,"  and  to  destroy  such 
as  they  found  corrupt  or  unfit  for  use.  In  the  same  year  the 
Barbers  and  Surgeons  were  united  into  one  company,  but  the 
Surgeons  were  prohibited  from  shaving,  and  the  Barbers  were 
restricted  from  performing  any  surgical  operations,  except 
drawing  teeth.  The  Physicians,  however,  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise surgery. 

The  Surgeons  having  abused  their  privileges,  an  act  was 
passed,  in  the  year  1542,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : 

Whereas  in  the  Parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  King's  Most  Gracious  Reign,  amongst  other  tilings,  for  the  avoidmg  of 
sorceries,  witchcrafts,  and  other  inconveniences,  it  was  mooted,  rimt  no 
person  within  the  City  of  London,  nor  within  seven  miles  of  the  same 

»  Dr.  Goodall's  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  m  ' 

t  The  Surgeons  had  been  exonerated  from  these  duties  m  the  year  1518. 
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should  take  upon  him  to  exercise  and  occupy  as  Physician  and  Surgeon, 
except  he  be  first  examined,  admitted,  and  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, &c.  *  *  :  Sithence  the  making  of  which  said  Act,  the  Company  and 
Fellowship  of  Surgeons  of  London,  minding  onely  their  owne  lucres,  and 
nothing  the  profit  or  ease  of  the  diseased  or  patient,  have  sued,  troubled,  and 
vexed  divers  honest  persons,  as  well  men  as  women,  whoni  God  hath 
endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  operation  of  certain 
herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  and  the  using  and  ministering  of  them,  to  such  as 
have  been  pained  with  customable  diseases,  as  women's  breasts  being  sore, 
a  pin  and  the  web  in  the  eye,  uncomes  of  the  hands,  scaldings,  burnings, 
sore  mouths,  the  stone,  stranguary,  saucelin,  and  morphew,  and  such  other 
like  diseases.  *  *  *  And  yet  the  said  persons  have  not  taken  anything  for 
their  pains  or  cunning.  *  *  In  consideration  whereof,  and  for  the  ease, 
comfort,  succour,  help,  relief,  and  health  of  the  lung's  poor  subjects,  inha- 
bitants of  this  his  realm,  now  pained  or  diseased,  or  that  he-reafter  shall  be 
pained  or  diseased,  Be  it  ordained,  &c,  that  at  all  time  from  henceforth  it 
shall  be  lawfull  to  every  person  being  the  King's  subject,  having  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,  &c,  to  use  and 
minister  *  *  according  to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge  *  * 
the  aforesaid  statute  *  *  or  any  other  act  notwithstanding." 

This  act  is  understood  to  apply  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
without  remuneration,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
empirics  to  evade  the  law  by  pretending  to  practise  gratuitously.- 
This,  however,  was  not  always  successful ;  and  Dr.  Goodall's  His- 
tory  of  the  Proceedings  against  Empirics  (published  in  1684) 
contains  an  account  of  numerous  prosecutions,  in  which  the  law 
was  put  in  force  in  a  summary  manner. 

In  the  year  1552,  Grig,  a  poulterer,  in  Surrey,  "  taken  among 
the  people  for  a  prophet,  in  curing  divers  diseases  by  words  and 
prayers,  and  saying  he  would  take  no  money,"  was  set  on  a 
scaffold  in  the  town  of  Croydon,  with  a  paper  on  his  breast, 
declaring  him  to  be  an  impostor.  He  was  afterwards  set  on  a 
pillory  in  Southwark. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  great  number  of  empirical 
impostors  were  prosecuted  and  punished,  not  only  in  London  but 
in  other  parls  of  the  country;  and  during  the'reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  these  prosecutions  continued,  the  delinquents  being 
fined  various  sums  from  £5  to  £20,  and  in  many  cases  being 
imprisoned.  Some  of  these  quacks  were  patronised  by  persons 
of  rank,  who  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  College  on  their 
behalf.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  slate,  interceded 
on  behalf  of  "Margaret  Kennix,  an  outlandish  ignorant  sorry 
woman,"  but  the  College  refused  to  remit  the  sentence  (1581). 

John  BooJf'eat(\583)  was  liberated  from  prison  on  the  interces- 
of  a  person  of  quality,  upon  condition  that  he  would  submit  to 
any  penalty  the  College  might  inflict,  if  he  ever  practised  again 

Paul  Fairfax  (1588)  was  prosecuted  for  cheating  the  people 
by  puffing  the  pretended  virtues  of  a  water  which  he  called 
Ac/ua  Ccelestis.    He  was  fined  £5  and  imprisoned.    The  Lord 
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Chamberlain  addressed  the  College  on  his  behalf,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

Paul  Buck  (1593),  having  been  imprisoned  for  illegal  practice, 
obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir  Francis  Walsina-- 
ham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  and  Lord  Essex. 

John  Lumkin,  a  surgeon  (1593),  being  convicted  of  mala 
praxis  on  several  patients,  and  being  committed  to  prison, propter 
malam  praxin,  et  immodestos  mores,  obtained  letters  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and 
was  released  on  bail. 

In  the  year  1552,  the  question  was  argued  before  the  lord 
mayor,  whether  Surgeons  might  give  inward  medicines,  and  the 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  was  summoned  to  give  his 
opinion,  in  accordance  with  which,  the  lord  mayor  decided  that 
it  was  illegal  for  Surgeons  to  practise  medicine.  The  College  of 
Physicians  issued  a  letter  in  1595,  prohibiting  their  interference 
with  medical  practice. 

The  question  was  again  tried  in  the  cases  of  Read  and  Jenkins, 
in  1595,  when  the  chief  justice  decided, 

"  That  no  Surgeon,  as  a  Surgeon,  might  practise  physic  for  any  disease;" 
and  that  "  no  man,  though  never  so  learned  a  Physician  or  Doctour,  might 
practise  in  London,  or  within  seven  miles,  without  the  college  licence." 

In  the  year  1553,  the  College  of  Physicians  obtained  a  new 
act  *,  in  which  their  former  powers  f  were  confirmed  and  enlarged, 
and  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  four  censors,  or  any  three  of 
them,  shall  have  authority  to  examine,  survey,  govern,  correct, 
and  punish  all  and  singular  Physicians  and  practisers  in  the 
faculty  of  physic,  Apothecaries,  Druggists,  Distillers,  and  sellers 
of  waters  and  oils,  and  preparers  of  chemical  medicines," 
"  according  as  the  nature  of  his  or  their  offences  may  seem  to 
require." 

In  1602,  Francis  Anthony  was  fined  several  times  and  im- 
prisoned, for  persisting  in  the  administration  of  his  Aurum 
Potabile,  with  which  he  occasioned  the  death  of  many  patients. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  (1627)  was  interdicted  from  practice, 
being  found  unqualified,  on  examination  by  the  president  and 
censors  ;  he  persisted  in  practice,  was  arrested,  and  censured  in 
the  Star  chamber  and  lost  his  ears.  Ellin  Rix  undertook  to 
cure  a  boy  of  consumption  in  fourteen  days  for  £3.  "  She  gave 
him  purging  drinks  once  a  day  for  seven  days  together,  and 
twice  a  day  for  14  days  more."  The  boy  died  a  fortnight  after. 
She  was  fined  £5  and  imprisoned  14  days. 

Mr.  Briscoe,  an  apothecary,  (1634)  appeared  before  the  presi- 
dent and  censors,  being  accused  of  "  falsifying  a  bill,"  having 
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administered  2  drachms  of  troch.  alkakengi  cum  opio  instead  of 
troch.  gordonii,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  without  asking  the 
Doctor's  opinion,  for  which  offence  he  was  fined  5  marques  and 
expelled  the  company. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  Physicians  gave  up  the  prac- 
tice of  preparing  their  own  medicines;  we  are  informed,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Short  Answers  to  Tentamen  Medicinale"  (1704). 

"  'Tis  very  well  known  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries in  the  beginning  of  King  James  the  First's  reign,  but  what  drugs  and 
medicines  were  then  in  use,  were  sold  in  common  by  the  grocers  ;  and  as 
for  the  preparing  and  compounding  of  them,  that  the  Physicians  principally 
took  care  of  themselves.  But  this  growing  too  servile  and  laborious  a  busi- 
ness, and  no  other  means  being  likely  to  be  found  out  for  easing  themselves 
of  it,  but  by  lopping  off  a  considerable  number  of  grocers  who  had  mostly 
been  brought  up  that  way,  and  constituting  them  a  company  by  themselves, 
wholly  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of  pharmacy,  in  selling  of  drugs  and 
preparing  and  compounding  of  medicines,  according  to  the  Physicians'  orders 
and  directions ;  in  order  to  this  they  obtained  a  charter  for  them  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen." 

This  number  coincides  with  the  number  of  Physicians  who 
were  then  in  practice  in  London. 

The  Apothecaries  (who  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Grocers  into  one  company  in  the  year  1606)  were  separated, 
and  obtained  the  charter  above  mentioned  in  1617.  It  was 
enacted  at  the  same  time  that  no  grocer  should  keep  an 
Apothecary's  shop,  and  that  no  Surgeon  should  sell  medicines. 
The  power  of  searching  the  shops  of  Apothecaries  within  seven 
miles  of  London,  and  examining  their  drugs,  was  also  vested  in 
the  chartered  body. 

Soon  after  the  Apothecaries  were  formed  into  a  Society,  they 
took  into  their  serious  consideration  the  frauds  and  artifices 
practised  by  the  Grocers  and  Druggists  from  whom  they  obtained 
their  drugs ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  they  established  a 
dispensary  in  the  year  1623,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  of 
the  most  important  preparations  for  the  use  of  their  own  members. 
This  institution  was  placed  under  the  inspection  and  superintend- 
ence of  a  Committee  of  Apothecaries,  and  was  conducted,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  a  small  scale,  being  confined  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  limited  number  of  preparations. 

The  first  Pharmacopoeia  was  published  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  the  year  1618.  This  was  the  first  step  towards 
reducing  the  processes  of  Pharmacy  to  a  regular  standard  for 
the  guidance  of  dispensers  of  medicine.  It  was,  however,  a  very 
imperfect  production.  Subsequent  editions  have  been  published 
by  the  college  in  1621,  1632,  1639,  1650,  1677,  1721,  1746. 
1788,  1809,  1815,  1824,  and  1836.  '  ' 

The  medicinal  compounds  formerly  employed  were  chiefly 
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empirical  nostrums,  or  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  substances, 
some  of  which  neutralized  others,  and  which  were  selected  without 
any  reference  to  scientific  principles.  One  of  the  most  striking 
instances  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mithridate,  which 
was  a  compound  of  seventy-two  ingredients;  and  in  looking 
over  the  ancient  works  on  Pharmacy,  a  great  variety  of  ridicul- 
ous formulas  present  the  same  peculiarity.  The  science  of  Che- 
mistry was  so  little  advanced,  that  the  real  composition  of 
ordinary  remedies  was  seldom  understood,  and  in  many  cases 
different  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  same  substance,  accord- 
ing to  the  source  from  whence  it  was  obtained.  Thus  crab's 
eyes,  prepared  pearls,  oystershells,  and  burnt  hartshorn,  were 
severally  recommended  as  specifics  in  certain  cases,  the  qualities 
of  these  remedies  being  supposed  to  be  essentially  different. 
Snails,  vipers,  the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  calculous  concre- 
tions, various  portions  of  criminals,  as  the  thigh  bone  of  a  hanged 
man,  and  many  other  equally  absurd  remedies,  were  extolled  as 
specifics  for  a  variety  of  disorders. 

Culpeper,  in  his  translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  (1653), 
lidicules  the  catalogue  of  remedies  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  which  were  at  that  time  enumerated  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  college.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  list  which 
will  serve  as  a  specimen,  with  Culpeper's  remarks  in  parentheses. 

"  The  fat,  grease,  or  suet  of  a  duck,  goose,  eel,  bore,  heron,  thjmallos  (if  you 
know  where  to  get  it),  dog,  capon,  bever,  wild  cat,  stor/i,  hedgehog,  hen,  man, 
lyon,  hare,  kite,  or  jack  (if  they  have  any  fat,  I  am  pursuaded  'tis  worth 
twelve-pence  the  grain),  wolf,  mouse  of  the  mountains  (If  you  can  catch 
them),  pardal,  hog,  serpent,  badger,  bear,  fox,  vultur  (if  you  can  catch 
them ),  album  Gracum,  east  and  west  benzoar,  stone  taken  out  of  a  'man's  bladder, 
viper's  flesh,  the  brain  of  hares  and  sparrows,  the  rennet  of  a  lamb,  kid,  hare, 
and  a  calf  and  a  horse  too  (quoth  the  colledg.)  [They  should  have  put  the 
rennet  of  an  ass  to  make  medicine  for  their  addle  brains.]  The  excrement 
of  a  goose,  of  a  dog,  of  a  goat,  of  pidgeons,  of  a  stone  horse,  of  swalloics,  of  men, 
of  women,  of  mice,  of  peacocks,"  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Although  Culpeper  abuses  the  college  for  inserting  this  absurd 
catalogue  of  remedies  in  their  Pharmacopoeia,  he  is  not  free  from 
superstition  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  that  "  Bees  being  burnt  to 
ashes,  and  a  ly  made  with  the  ashes  trimly  decks  a  bald  head, 
being  washed  with  it."  He  also  extols  snails,  as  a  cure  for  con- 
sumption, but  blames  the  college  for  directing  the  slime  to  be 
separated  from  them  with  salt  or  bran  before  they  are  used,  and 
supports  his  opinion  by  saying,  that  "  Man  being  made  of  the 
slime  of  the  earth,  the  slimy  substance  recovers  him  when  he  is 
wasted." 

In  describing  verbena  he  says,  "  It  is  hot  and  dry,  a  great 
opener,  cleanser,  and  healer,  it  helps  the  yellow  jaundice,  defects 
in  the  reins  and  bladder,  and  pains  in  the  head,  if  it  be  but 
bruised  and  hung  about  the  neck." 
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Of  scammony,  he  says,  "  Scammony,  or  diagridium,  call  it  by 
which  name  you  please,  is  a  desperate  purge,  hurtful  to  the  body 
by  reason  of  its  heat,  windiness,  corroding  or  knawing,  and 
violence  of  working.  I  should  advise  my  country  to  let  it  alone  ; 
'twill  gnaw  their  bodyes  as  fast  as  doctors  gnaw  their  purses." 

Culpeper  says,  that  "  The  head  of  a  cole-black  cat  being  burnt 
to  ashes  in  a  new  pot,  and  some  of  the  ashes  blown  into  the  eye 
every  day,  helps  such  as  have  a  skin  growing  over  their  sight. 
If  there  happen  any  inflammation,  moisten  an  oak  leaf  in  water 
and  lay  it  over  the  eye." 

The  compound  waters,  syrups,  electuaries,  and  other  prepara- 
tions used  at  that  time  contain  a  vast  number  of  herbs,  flowers, 
juices,  roots,  &c,  which  are  now  obsolete,  being  found  to  be 
quite  inert,  and  the  properties  ascribed  to  these  remedies  had 
reference,  in  many  instances,  to  superstitious  notions  which  be- 
longed to  the  age.  Culpeper,  in  the  title-page  of  his  Pharma- 
copoeia, styles  himself  "  Nick.  Culpeper,  Gent.,  Student  in 
Physick  and  Astrology ,"  and  in  reading  the  work  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  science  preponderates. 

Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  prejudices  which  prevail 
in  the  work,  we  see  nevertheless  in  many  passages  an  evidence 
of  a  close  observance  of  nature,  and  just  reasoning ;  for  instance, 
in  the  translator's  preface,  we  are  told  that  "  The  time  to  gather 
all  roots  is  before  the  herbs  run  up  to  seed."  "  Herbs  are  to  be 
gathered  when  they  are  fullest  of  juice,  which  is  before  they  run 
up  to  seed :  and  if  you  gather  them  in  a  hot  sunshine  day,  they 
will  not  be  so  subject  to  putrifie.  The  best  way  to  dry  them  is 
in  the  sun,  according  to  Dr.  Reason,  though  not  according  to 
Dr.  Tradition.  Let  flowers  be  gathered  when  they  are  in  their 
prime,  in  a  sunshine  day,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Let  the  seeds 
be  perfectly  ripe  before  they  are  gathered." 

"In  boyling  syrups,"  Culpeper  says,  "  have  a  great  care  of 
their  just  consistence,  for  if  you  boyl  them  too  much  they  will 
candy,  if  too  little,  they  will  sour." 

The  Materia  Medica  was  divided  into  two  classes,  Chymicals 
and  Galenicals.  The  "  Chymical  Medicins"  were  of  mineral 
origin,  and  prepared  by  fire;" the  Galenicals  comprised  the  herbs, 
roots,  and  other  vegetable  or  animal  substances.  The  trade  in 
these  articles  was  also  distinct,  and  Chymists  are  alluded  to  in 
works  of  the  date  now  under  consideration,  as  being  a  class  of 
men  who  prepared  these  mineral  compounds  for  the  use  of  the 
Apothecaries. 

The  Triumphant  Chariot  of  Antimony,  by  Bazil  Valen- 
tine, a  work  published  in  1678,  contains  a  curious  account  of 
that  metal,  with  a  great  variety  of  processes  for  reducing  it  into 
a  proper  state  for  medicinal  use.  "This  unlocking  and  pre- 
paring of  mineral  antimony,"  the  author  observes,  "  is  performed 
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by  divers  methods  and  ways,  by  the  disposure  and  governance 
of  the  fire,  with  manifold  labour  of  the  hands,  whence  proceeds 
the  operation,  virtue,  power,  and  colour  of  the  medicine  itself." 

Antimony  had  hitherto  been  considered  a  poison,  destitute  of 
any  utility,  and  was  generally  denounced  by  the  profession  ;  but 
Bazil  Valentine  undertook  to  prove  that  it  is  "  more  than  any 
one  simple  of  nature  able  to  subdue  and  expel  infinite  diseases." 
He  says,  "  The  life  of  no  one  man  is  sufficient  for  him  to  learn 
all  the  mysteries  thereof;"  and  that  "  when  it  is  rightly  prepared, 
its  medicinal  virtue  consumes  all  noxious  humours,  purifies  the 
blood  in  the  highest  degree,  and  performs  all  that  may  be  effected 
by  aurum  potabile." 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  customs  which  are  involved  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity,  we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  draw  inferences,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  very  definite  record  of  facts.  In  this 
respect,  the  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  published  in  the 
year  1671,  entitled  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  Nation  is  Foolishness ," 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

"  Dr.  Merret,  a  collegiate  physician  of  London,  and  a  "practiser  thirty 
years  with  Apothecaries,  gives  this  account  of  them  in  his  book  lately  put 
forth  (page  8):  They  use  medicines  quite  contrary  to  the  prescriptions — 
myrtle  leaves  for  senna,  &c.  *  *  They  falsify  the  grand  compositions 
of  the  London  Dispensatory  •  *  (page  9).  'Tis  very  common  for 
them  to  load  medicines  with  honey,  and  other  cheaper  ingredients,  and  to 
leaveront  in  whole  or  in  part  those  of  greater  value  *  *  Such  Ciiymists 
which  sell  preparations  honestly  made,  complain  that  few  Apothecaries  will 
go  to  the  price  of  them  *  *  All  the  drugs  imported  into  England 
sooner  or  later  are  sold  or  made  into  medicines,  although  they  have  lain  by 
years,  with  the  Merchant,  Druggist,  and  Apothecary,  before  they  are  used." 

Chemists  are  alluded  to  in  a  quaint  poem,  published  in  the 
year  1680,  of  which  one  stanza  will  serve  as  a  specimen : 

'*  'Mongst  all  professions  in  the  town, 

Held  most  in  renown, 

From  th'  sword  to  the  gown, 
The  upstart  Chymist  rules  the  roast ; 

For  he  with  his  pill, 

Does  ev'n  what  be  will , 

Employing  his  skill 

Good  subjects  to  kill, 
That  he  of  his  dangerous  art  may  boast. 
O  'tis  the  Chymist,  that  man  of  the  fire, 

Who,  by  his  black  art, 

Does  soul  and  body  part ; 

He  smokes  us,  and  choaks  us, 
And  leaves  us  like  Dun  in  the  mire." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  advertisement  published 

in  the  year  1686  : 

"GAZA  CHYMICA.  , 
"  A  magazine  or  storehouse  of  choice  chymical  medicines,  faithful] ly  pre- 
pared in  my  laboratory,  at  the  sign  of  Hermes  Trismegatus,  in  Wathn  Street, 
London— by  me,  George  Wilson,  PhiloXhym. 
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A  house  and  shop,  with  a  laboratory,  were  built  on  the  Bedford 
estate,  in  the  year  1706,  by  Ambrose  Godfrey  Hanckwitz,  who 
had  carried  on  business  as  a  chymist  in  the  neighbourhood  since 
1680.  He  was  a  maker  of  phosphorus  and  other  chymicals,  which 
were  rare  at  that  period,  and  which  he  sold  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  during  his  travels.  His  laboratory  was  a  fashionable 
resort  in  the  afternoon,  on  certain  occasions,  when  he  performed 
popular  experiments  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  It  opened 
with  glass-doors  into  a  garden,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
Strand,  but  which  is  now  built  upon.  Four  curious  old  prints 
of  the  laboratory  in  its  former  state,  are  in  the  possession  of  its 
present  proprietors,  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Cooke,  of  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  also  a  portrait  of  Ambrose  Godfrey 
Hancksvitz,  engraved  by  George  Vertue  (1718),  which  he  distri- 
buted among  his  customers  as  a  keepsake. 

The  merchants  and  druggists,  being  a  section  of  the  grocer's 
company,  merely  sold  articles  in  the  raw  or  unprepared  state, 
and  the  Chemists  (who  were  not  incorporated)  took  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  preparing  those  medicines  which 
required  the  aid  of  fire,  and  which  were  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, minerals,  earths,  or  preparations  of  the  metals;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  class  alluded  to  derived  their  origin  from  the 
alchymists.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  fully  into  the  history 
of  the  alchymists,  which  would  lead  us  into  a  series  of  details  too 
voluminous  for  our  present  purpose.  We  need  only  observe,  that 
their  lives  were  devoted  to  the  most  persevering  and  laborious 
researches,  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  discovering  an  imaginary 
treasure,  the  elixir  vitce  or  philosopher  s  stone,  from  which  they 
expected  to  obtain  the  power  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals 
into  gold,  and  also  to  prolong  life. 

M.  Dumas  gives  the  following  as  the  process  recommended  by 
Raymond  Lulle,  who  was  born  in  1235: 

"To  make  the  elixir  of  the  sages,  or  the  philosopher's  stone  (and  by  this 
word  stone  the  alchemists  did  not  mean  literally  a  stone,  but  a  certain  com- 
pound having  the  power  of  multiplying  gold,  and  to  which  they  almost 
always  attributed  a  red  colour),  to  make  the  elixir  of  the  sages,  take  the  mer- 
cury of  philosophers  (lead),  calcine  it  until  it  is  transformed  into  a  green  lion 
(massicot)  ;  after  it  has  undergone  this  change,  calcine  it  again,  until  it  be- 
comes a  red  hon  (minium).  Digest  in  a  sand-bath  this  red  lion  with  acid 
spirit  of  grapes  (vinegar),  evaporate  this  product,  and  the  mercury  will  be 
converted  into  a  kind  of  gum  (acetate  of  lead)  which  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife:  put  this  gummy  matter  into  a  luted  cucurbit  and  distil  it  with  heat 
You  will  obtain  an  insipid  phlegm,  then  spirit,  and  red  drops.  Cymmerian 
shades  will  cover  the  cucurbit  with  their  sombre  veil,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  ulterior  a  true  dragon  for  he  eats  his  tail  ({.  e.  the  distilled  liquor  dii 
solves  the  residuum)  Take  this  black  dragon,  break  lihn  on  a  stone  and 
touch  him  with  red  charcoal:  he  will  burn,  and  assuming  a  glorious  yehow 
colour,  lie  will  reproduce  the  green  lion.    Make  him  swallow  his  t  Jl  ind 
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distil  this  product  again  Lastly,  rectify  carefully  aud  you  will  see  appear 
burmng  water  (pyro-acetic  spirit)  and  human  blood."  •  PP 

Tins  substance,  called  by  the  alchvmist  human  blood,  is  a  red- 
dish-brown oil,  which  is  formed  during  the  distillation  of  the  acetic 
acid  in  the  above  process.  This  oil  has  the  property  of  precipi- 
tating gold,  in  the  metallic  state,  from  solutions  containing  that 
metal ;  which  property  probably  gave  rise  to  an  idea  that  ft  pos- 
sessed the  virtues  which  were  so  much  desired.  It  wants  how- 
ever, one  very  important  property  ;  namely,  that  of  precipitating 
gold  when  there  is  none  of  that  metal  in  the  solution. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  was  formed  in  1617,  con- 
tinued to  prosper;  and  in  the  year  1671,  they  added  a  Chemical 
Laboratory  to  the  Dispensary,  which  had  been  institute  !  in  1623. 
This  was  done  by  subscription,  and  the  object  contemplated  in 
it  was  the  preparation  of  chemicals  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 
scribers. It  had  been  found  no  less  difficult  to  obtain  this  class 
of  substances  in  a  state  of  purity,  than  the  ordinary  drugs 
which  were  sold  by  the  Merchants  and  Grocers,  and  by  thus 
uniting  in  one  establishment  the  preparations  of  "  Chemicals" 
and  "  Galenicals,"  the  Apothecaries  opened  out  a  new  field  of 
research  to  the  members  of  their  body,  from  which  important 
results  have  arisen.  The  institution  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  commensurate  with  the  limited 
means  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  ;  but  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  articles  prepared  by  this  Company  of  Apothe- 
caries, led  to  an  application  (in  1682)  on  the  part  of  other 
persons  for  a  participation  in  the  advantage. 

We  are-  not  informed  how  soon  this  request  was  complied 
with,  but  within  a  few  years  the  Company  became  a  trading 
body,  and  supplied  any  customers  who  came  in  their  way. 

About  this  period,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  contracted  with  the  Company  to  furnish  the 
Royal  Navy  with  Drugs  and  Chemicals  ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
demand  rendered  a  considerable  extension  of  premises  and  appa- 
ratus necessary,  which  was  done  by  fresh  subscriptions  of  large 
amount.  By  this  means,  the  establishment  became  converted 
into  a  wholesale  drug  warehouse  and  manufactory,  and  although 
the  original  subscribers  did  not  at  first  realize  much  if  any  pecu- 
niary advantage,  they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  very  lucrative 
concern. 

Bate's  Dispensatory,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia Baleana,  was  published  in  1691.    It  is  arranged  in  three 

*  Legons  sur  la  Plulosophie  Chimique.  Par  M.  Dumas,  1837.  For  an 
outline  of  the  History  of  the  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists,  see  Histoire  de  la 
Chimie  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  recuUs  jusqu'a  notre  ipoque.  Par  Le  Dr.  Ferd 
Hoefer.    Tonic  Premier,  1842. 
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divisions:  1.  Compound  Chymiclc  Internals;  2.  Compound 
Galenick  Internals;  3.  Compound  Externals.  This  work  is 
curious  on  account  of  the  mixture  which  it  displays  of  laborious 
research  and  superstitious  ignorance  peculiar  to  the  age. 

In  Quincey's  "  New  Dispensatory,"  which  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  a  different  arrangement  is  adopted  ;  the  preparations 
being  generally  classified  according  to  their  effects,  and  the 
author  enters  at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  therapeutics. 
The  tenth  edition  was  published  in  1736. 

In  the  year  1694,  Apothecaries  were  exempted  from  serving 
the  offices  of  constable,  scavenger,  and  other  parish  duties,  and 
from  attendance  on  juries.  By  this  time  we  are  informed  that 
their  number  had  increased  from  114  to  nearly  1000.  They  had 
become  a  very  influential  body  ;  and  by  practising  medicine  as 
well  as  Pharmacy,  they  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Physicians,  who 
suffered  materially  from  this  encroachment,  and  endeavoured  to 
reduce  their  rivals  to  their  original  condition,  of  grocers  or 
vendors  of  drugs.  The  contest  rose  to  a  great  height ;  on  one 
side  it  was  alleged  that  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place 
among  the  Apothecaries  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  Physicians,  by  endeavouring  to  restrain  them,  were 
undoing  what  the  labour  of  their  predecessors  had  accomplished  ; 
while  the  other  party  animadverted  on  the  extortionate  charges- 
of  the  Apothecaries,  and  the  loss  which  the  public  sustained  in 
being  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  best  advice  in  many  cases, 
for  which  it  was  impossible  to  pay  both  the  Physician  and  the 
Apothecary. 

The  evil  was  felt  especially  by  the  poor,  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency,  some  of  the  Physicians'  united  together  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  dispensaries,  where  they  supplied  medicines  on 
reasonable  terms,  employing  assistants  to  dispense  them  under 
their  own  superintendence. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  instrument  subscribed  by  the 
President,  Censors,  most  of  the  Elects,  Senior  Fellows,  Candi- 
dates, &c,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  relation  to  the  sick 
poor : — 

"  Whereas  the  several  orders  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  for 
prescribing  medicines  gratis  to  the  poor  sick  of  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  parts  adjacent,  as  also  the  proposals  made  by  the  said  College 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  London 
in  pursuance  thereof,  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual,  for  that  no  method  hath 
been  taken  to  furnish  the  poor  with  medicines  at  low  and  reasonable  rates  • 
we,  therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written.  Fellows  or  Members  of 
the  said  College,  being  willing  effectually  to  promote  so  great  a  charity  bv 
the  counsel  and  good  liking  of  the  President  and  College,  declared  in  their 
Comma  hereby  (to  wit  each  of  us  severally  and  apart,  and  not  the  one 
for  the  other  of  us)  do  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  to  Dr.  Thomas  Burwell  Fel- 
low and  Elect  of  the  said  College,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds  a-piece  of  lawful 
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money  of  England,  by  such  proportions,  and  at  such  times,  as  to  the  major 
part  of  the  Subscribers  here  shall  seem  most  convenient:  which  money 
when  received  by  the  said  Dr.  Thomas  Burwell,  is  to  be  by  him  expended  in 
preparing  and  delivering  medicines  to  the  poor  at  their  intrinsic  value,  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  times,  and  by  such  orders  and  directions,  as  by  the 
major  part  of  the  Subscribers  hereto  in  writing  shall  be  hereafter  appointed 
and  directed  for  that  purpose.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-second  day  of  December,  1696." 

This  document  was  published  with  fifty-three  signatures  and 
the  following  note : — 

"  The  design  of  printing  the  Subscribers'  names  is  to  show,  that  the  late 
undertaking  has  the  sanction  of  a  College  act :  and  that  it  is  not  a  project 
carried  on  by  five  or  six  Members,  as  those  that  oppose  it  would  unjustly 
insinuate." 

Three  dispensaries  were  established,  one  at  the  Physicians' 
college  in  Warwick  Lane ;  another  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  West- 
minster ;  and  a  third  in  St.  Peter's  Alley,  Cornhill.  They  came 
into  operation  about  the  beginning  of  February,  1697,  and  were 
soon  very  generally  resorted  to  for  the  preparation  of  Physicians' 
prescriptions,  or  "  bills,"  as  they  were  then  termed,  and  also  for 
the  sale  of  medicines  by  retail. 

The  establishment  of  these  institutions  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Apothecaries,  whose  feelings  on  the  occasion  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Garth,  in  his  "  Dispensary"  : — 

"Our  manufactures  now  the  Doctors  sell, 

And  their  intrinsick  value  meanly  tell ; 

Nay,  they  discover  too  (their  spite  is  such) 

That  health,  than  crowns  more  valued,  costs  not  much  ; 

Whilst  we  must  shape  our  conduct  by  these  rules, 

To  cheat  as  tradesmen,  or  to  starve  as  fools." 

A  violent  contest  arose,  and  pamphlets  were  published  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Apothecaries,  that 
the  assistants  employed  at  the  dispensaries  were  unqualified — 
that  the  drugs  were  of  bad  quality,  and  the  management  in  other 
respects  defective.  As  a  contrast  to  these  abuses,  the  education 
and  usefulness  of  the  Apothecaries  were  insisted  on  in  terms  like 

the  following  : —  t 

"  Every  Apothecary  has  eight  years  in  his  apprenticeship,  by  his  own  ob- 
servation, to  acquaint  himself  with  drugs  and  plants,  by  the  frequent  use  of 
them  in  the  shops,  besides  often  visiting  the  markets  and  physic-gardens  ; 
and  several  set  days  in  the  summer,  the  Company  have  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try, on  purpose  to  make  acquaintance  with  all  the  vegetable  tribes,  the  seniors, 
and  more  experienced,  instructing  the  juniors.  Then  there  is  an  elaborately 
at  their  ball,  open  to  all  the  Company,  where  they  may  see  all  the  necessary 
processes  of  the  chemical  preparations,  by  which  the  different  natures,  &c, 
of  bodies  are  laid  open." 

The  following  are  the  "  reasons  "  which  the  Physicians  gave 
"  for  sending  their  wealthy  patients,  as  well  as  the  poor,  to  the 
dispensaries  for  their  medicines  :" 

First.  Because  the  Physicians,  prescribing  for  them,  were  assured,  that 
the  medicines  there  were  undoubtedly  the  best. 
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"  Secondly.  Because  many  excellent  remedies  are  there  deposited,  which 
have  never  yet  been  trusted  in  the  Apothecaries'  shops. 

"  Thirdly.  Because  the  Physician  was  not  obliged  to  prostitute  his  honour 
and  conscience  by  overloading  his  patient,  to  oblige  a  craving  Apothecary, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  undermined  in  his  reputation  by  slanderous  sugges- 
tions, for  not  submitting  to  be  the  Apothecaries'  under-pickpocket. 

"  Lastly.  Because  he  could  serve  his  patient,  quantity  for  quantity,  and 
quality  for  quality,  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound  cheaper  than  anywhere 
else :  which  is  a  thrift  the  greatest  man  that  does  not  love  to  be  cheated 
need  not  be  ashamed  of." 

In  corroboration  of  the  justice  of  these  allegations,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  charges  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  quantity  of  medicine 
they  administered,  an  instance  is  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  above 
mentioned  ("  The  Wisdom  of  the  Nation  is  Foolishness'7),  and 
some  of  the  items  are  enumerated. 

"  Apothecary's  bill  for  attending  Mr.  Dalby,  of  Ludgate  Hill,  five  days, 
total  amount,  £17  2s.  lOd." 

The  following  are  the  items  of  medicines  for  one  day  : 


August  1%th.  s.  d. 

An  emulsion        .  .  .46 

A  mucilage      .       .  ..34 

Gelly  of  hartshorn    .  .40 

Plaster  to  dress  blister  .  .10 

An  emollient  glister  ..26 

An  ivory  pipe  armed  .  .10 

A  cordial  bolus     .  .  .26 

The  same  again  .  ..26 

A  cordial  draught  .  ..24 

The  same  again       .  ..24 


*.  d. 

Another  bolus .  .  .26 

Another  draught .  .  .24 
A  glass  of  cordial  spirits  .  3  6 
Blistering  plaster  to  the  arms  5  0 
The  same  to  the  wrists  .  5  0 
Two  boluses  again  .  .50 
Two  draughts  again  .  .48 
Another  emulsion  .  .46 
Another  pearl  julep    .       .    4  6" 


This  is  quoted,  not  as  an  isolated  case,  but  as  an  illustration 
of  the  practice  of  Apothecaries  when  attending  patients  of  the 
higher  classes. 

Dr.  Pitt,  in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Craft  and  Frauds  of  Phy- 
sic exposed"  (1703)  states, 

,.  "  '*Je  Djspensary  at  the  College,  where  all  the  preparations  are  made,  and 
distributed  to  its  now  two  branches,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Westminster, 
and  M.  Feters  Alky,  in  Cornhitt,  may  probably  make  up  yearly  twenty 
thousand  prescriptions.  The  doses  of  the  electuaries,  juleps,  pills,  &c.  one 
with  the  other  may  be  about  a  penny  a  piece,  though  every  the  most  useful 
drug,  tnough  of  the  highest  prices,  is  in  every  composition.    There  never 

SvanTs        ^  bG'       kaSt  Pr°fit'  bey°nd  the  necessary  exPense  of 

Dr.  Pitt  observes,  in  his  preface,  that  when  the  abuses  in  the 
protession  are  complained  of, 

"  The  old  usually  answer,  that  they  are  ashamed  to  own  the  villainy  of 
w  i°ng>nf°,mer  b^9'  by  ^ming  their  practice  now.  Other™you 
that  they'U  leave  physic  as  they  found  it,  and  not  give  themselves  ft p 
trouble  to  treat  the  sick  more  faithfully.   There  are  tf  the ^  contdeLtes 
who  have  said,  that  their  scandalous  profession  would  not  lLt  abovo  £ 

"Bby^^^ 

But  the  affair  is  now  tad  clearly  before  you  :  in  your  judgment  of  it 
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you  are  not  capable  of  any  error  or  fallacy.  You  see  by  the  prices  of  the 
Dispensary  which  are  the  just  prices  of  the  best  medicines  of  the  shon 
You  may  observe  by  their  practice  and  more  certain  success,  that  two  or 
three  medicines  every  day,  at  the  value  of  as  many  shillings,  overcome 
those  diseases  winch  the  more  numerous  aggravate  to  the  death  of  the 
patient  in  all  the  difficult  and  dangerous  cases.  You  may  conclude  from  the 
whole  that  this  is  the  greatest  instance  and  degree  of  madness,  to  rely  on 
any  advice,  when  the  fee  is  procured  by  the  multitude  of  medicines  obtruded 
on  all  the  diseases  in  all  the  constitutions. 

"  We  know  an  Apothecary  who  over  night  appointed  his  servant  to  make 
ready  twenty  boles  out  of  one  pot,  and  twenty  draughts  out  of  one  glass 
These  he  conveyed  to  his  customers  the  next  morning,  to  the  old  and  young' 
to  the  male  and  female,  without  distinction,  and  promised  a  new  supply  in 
the  afternoon."  *l  J 

Another  argument  advanced  by  Dr.  Pitt  in  favour  of  the  Dis- 
pensaries is  this  : 

"  When  the  Apothecary  deserts  his  station,  is  always  abroad,  and  leaves 
the  compounding  part  to  his  young  unexperienced  apprentice,  who  cannot 
avoid  sometimes  misusing  one  thing  for  another,  by  which  errors  very 
many  are  known  to  have  lost  their  lives,  you  will  allow  that  the  people  and 
the  College  shall  reasonably  provide  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their 
patients." 

Dr.  Pitt  exposes  the  absurd  notions  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  supposed  virtues  of  many  inert  substances; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Bezoar  stone,  which,  he  says,  "  has  held  its 
name  and  reputation  almost  sacred  with  us,  though  exploded 
long  since  in  almost  all  other  parts  of  Europe." 

His  observations  on  the  "  Chymical  medians"  would  almost 
apply  to  the  homoeopathic  doses  now  in  fashion. 

"  Their  uses  are  very  considerable  to  amuse  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  an  assured  expectation  of  releif  from  the  magnify'd  pretended  powers 
of  the  preparations  by  fire  *  against  all  the  feebleness  of  the  spirits,  and  the 
last  concluding  coldness  of  death.  And  their  titles  are  very  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fallacy  of  the  dearness  of  medicins  :  every  chymical  grain  or 
drop  are  the  bezoar  and  the  pearl,  to  deceiv  the  people  into  an  opinion  of 
their  value." 

"  The  profession  has  sunk  into  the  craft  of  deceiving  and  amusing  and 
making  profit  by  new  medicines,  or  preparations  brought  into  fashion,  and 
highly  esteemed,  as  long  as  the  mode  of  crying  them  up  shall  last." 

These  assertions  of  Dr.  Pitt,  and  other  allegations  of  a  similar 
nature  against  the  Apothecaries,  were  answered  by  an  Apothe- 
cary, in  a  small  work  above  alluded  to,  entitled  Tentamen 
Medicinale,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Differences  between  Dis- 
pensarians  and  Apothecaries,  wherein  the  latter  are  proved 
capable  of  a  skilful  composition  of  Medicines,  and  a  rational 
practice  of  Physick,  to  which  are  added  some  Proposals  to  pre- 
vent their  future  increase.  (1704). 

Among  other  arguments,  it  is  said,  that 

*  Homceopathically,/or  "  fire"  read  "  friction  in  a  mortar."   See  p.  94. 
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"  The  Physicians'  directions  in  their  bills,  or  dispensatory,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  instruct  any  one  in  the  true  composition  of  medicines  there  pre- 
scribed, unless  ho  first  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
qualitys  of  simple  bodys,  and  qualify'd  with  most  parts  of  knowledge 
necessary  to  one  as  a  Physician.  From  whence  it  may  justly  be  infer'd, 
that  he  who  is  accomplished  for  a  good  Apothecary,  is  upon  the  borders  of 
making  a  good  Physician." 

In  answer  to  the  four  "  Reasons  "  above  quoted,  in  favour  of 
the  Dispensaries,  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Physicians  can  make  their  medicines  better  than  the  Apothecaries, 
since  they  devote  so  much  less  time  to  this  pursuit ;  that  "  when 
a  Physician  has  got  a  guinea  for  his  visit,  it  seldom  much  concerns 
his  honour  or  conscience,  how  the  Apothecary  shall  get  a  shilling 
for  his  medicines  ;"  and  that  the  assertions  respecting  the  sophis- 
tication of  drugs  by  Apothecaries,  are  unjust  and  unfounded 
exaggerations. 

The  plan  for  preventing  the  further  increase  of  Apothecaries, 
consisted  in  the  institution  of  a  strict  examination  of  apprentices 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  public  lectures  at  the  hall,  instruction  in 
practical  Pharmacy,  and  an  examination  at  the  close  of  appren- 
ticeship, prior  to  the  granting  of  a  licence  to  practise  as  an 
Apothecary. 

In  another  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Necessity  and  Usefulness 
of  the  Dispensaries,  lately  set  up  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  for  the  use  of  the  Sick  Poor,  together  with  an  An- 
swer to  all  the  objections  raisd  against  them  by  the  Afotiie- 
caries,  or  others"  (1702),  it  is  stated,  that  the  Physicians  were 
obliged  to  send  their  wealthy  patients  to  the  dispensaries  in  self- 
defence,  because  the  Apothecaries  entered  into  a  combination  to 
denounce  all  those  who  had  subscribed  to  those  institutions,  and 
recommend  others  in  their  stead ;  that  they  purposely  sent  "  ill- 
prepar'd  medecins,"  in  order  "  to  make  the  patients  question 
the  Physicians'  skill,"  and  that  they  sometimes  continued  to  keep 
patients  in  their  own  hands,  even  when  labouring  under  danger- 
ous disorders;  and  that,  therefore,  they  required  some  check. 
It  is  also  said,  that  the  patients  complained  of  the  dearness  of 
medicines  sold  by  Apothecaries ;  as,  for  instance,  when  an  ounce 
of  a  powder,  value  less  than  a  shilling,  was  ordered  in  half 
drachm  doses,  "  yet  the  Apothecary,  by  officiously  dividing  it 
into  sixteen  papers,  would  make  3s.  of  it,  viz.  6d.  a  paper/'  An- 
other fact  is  mentioned,  namely,  that  some  "  persons  of  condition" 
attended  the  dispensaries  in  forma  pauperum,  and  thus  imposed 
upon  the  Physicians.  (In  this  respect  human  nature  still  displays 
the  same  peculiarities,  as  we  hear  occasionally  of  patients  leaving 
their  carriages  round  the  corner,  while  they  call  for  the  advice  of 
a  Physician  who  prescribes  gratis). 

The  author  of  the  above  pamphlet  answers  the  argument  «  that 
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Physicians  ought  not  to  sell  physic,  but  only  to  prescribe  it,"  by 
saying,  "  that  Apothecaries  ought  not  to  give  advice  but  only  to 
sell  medecines." 

Among  the  conflicting  statements  published  on  the  subject  of 
this  controversy,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  we  may 
infer  the  prevalence  of  considerable  exaggeration  on  both  sides. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  dispensaries  prospered  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  public ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Assistants  employed  and  instructed  by  the  Physicians  at 
these  institutions,  became  dispensing  Chemists  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  and  that  some  of  the  Apothecaries,  who  found  their  craft 
in  danger,  followed  the  example :  from  which  source  we  may 
date  the  origin  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  or  a  section 
of  the  college,  would  for  any  length  of  time  continue  to  conduct 
or  superintend  shops  of  this  description.  They  had  commenced 
the  undertaking  from  the  double  motive  of  enabling  the  public 
to  obtain  drugs  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  of  gain- 
ing for  themselves  an  advantage  over  the  Apothecaries,  who  had 
become  formidable  rivals.  Having  succeeded  in  these  objects,  and 
a  class  of  men  having  been  raised  up  to  perform  the  drudgery  of 
the  business,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  any  further  mercantile  responsibility;  and 
that  the  parties  whom  they  had  employed  as  dispensers  would  be 
no  less  anxious  to  assume  the  positioit  of  masters. 

In  the  year  1723,  the  College  of  Physicians  was  again  em- 
powered by  Act  of  Parliament*  to  visit  and  examine  the  shops 
of  Apothecaries,  attended  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
company  of  Grocers,  or  one  of  them. 

This  Act  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  viewing,  search- 
ing, and  examining  all  Drugs,  Medicines,  Waters,  Oils,  Compo- 
sitions, used  or  to  be  used  for  Medicines,  in  all  Places  xohere  the 
same  shall  be  exposed  to  Sale,  or  kept  for  that  Purpose,  within  the 
City  of  London,  and  suburbs  thereof  ,  or  within  seven  miles  circuit 
of  the  said  city." 

Some,  of  the  circumstances  relating  to  this  Act  are  rather  curi- 
ous. James  Goodwin,  a  chemist  and  apothecary,  whose  business 
had  for  many  years  been  extensive,  made  overtures,  in  the  year 
1721,  to  the  Royal  African  Company,  to  supply  them  with  drugs. 
Two  apothecaries  (Markham,  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  Matthews, 
of  the  Poultry),  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  so- 
ciety, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Levit,  applied  to  the  doctor 
to  assist  them  in  opposing  this  inroad  on  their  privilege.  Dr. 
Levit,  therefore,  "  undertook  to  destroy  Goodwin,  and  to  prove, 


*  10  Georgo  L,  c.  22. 
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that  he  was  an  ignorant,  illiterate  person ;  and  that  he  neither 
knew  a  drug  when  he  saw  it,  nor  what  drugs  were  put  into  a 
composition."  But  Goodwin  being  summoned  before  the  com- 
pany, so  fully  proved  the  doctor's  ignorance  and  his  own  integrity, 
that  he  obtained  the  order  for  the  supply  of  drugs.  On  this,  Dr. 
Levit  and  the  Apothecaries  vowed  vengeance,  and  excited  other 
Physicians  to  unite  with  them  in  applying  for  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, conferring  upon  them  additional  powers  in  searching  shops. 
Among  other  Physicians,  Dr.  Shadwell  joined  with  much  spirit 
in  this  enterprise,  having  taken  offence  at  Goodwin  for  applying 
to  him  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  for  medicines. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1724  (after  the  Act  had  passed),  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.  Bale,  and  Dr.  Plumtree,  called  at  the  shop  of 
Goodwin,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  not  at  home,  they 
commenced  the  destruction  of  his  goods,  turning  out  one  drug 
after  another,  and  burning  them  in  the  street.  Having  found  a 
parcel  of  old  plasters  and  other  things,  which  had  returned  from 
a  voyage,  in  a  chest  sent  to  be  re-filled,  these  they  sealed  up, 
and  sent  to  the  college.  They  then  went  to  another  shop,  be- 
longing to  Goodwin,  in  Charles  Street,  Westminster,  and  con- 
demned every  article  which  came  into  their  hands.  On  the  13th, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  June,  paragraphs  were  inserted  in  several 
public  papers,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  the  four  Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  two  Wardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  visited  several  Chymists, 
Druggists,  and  Apotliecaries'  shops,  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  them 
by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  hear  they  burnt  several  drugs  and 
other  things  in  the  Medicinal  Faculty,  before  the  doors  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  chy- 
mist,  facing  the  Haymarhet,  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall,"  &c. 

It  is  stated  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Goodwin  was 
the  only  person  whose  drugs  were  condemned  on  this  occasion, 
although  he,  being  in  a  large  way  of  business,  was  in  the  habit  of 
supplying  many  other  Druggists  and  Apothecaries  with  a  great 
proportion  of  their  stock  :  in  some  articles  he  had  introduced 
considerable  improvements,  which  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a 
very  extensive  trade.  Goodwin  being  summoned  before  the 
president  and  censors  of  the  college,  challenged  all  present  to 
prove  any  of  his  drugs  faulty,  and  offered  to  compound  on  the 
spot  any  preparation,  to  compare  with  those  which  had  been 
condemned.  But  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  room,  and  on  being 
recalled  was  told  that  all  the  articles  were  pronounced  bad. 
Having  collected  the  evidence  of  his  servants,  who  had  assisted 
in  compounding  the  medicines,  he  appealed  again  to  the  censors, 
and  called  on  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  assured  him  that  his  drugs 
should  not  again  be  burnt  before  his  house  ;  but  two  days  after- 
wards, when  he  was  out  on  business,  the  censors  came  before  his 
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door  with  a  coach  load  of  faggots,  made  a  great  fire,  and  burnt 
the  goods,  to  the  great  terror  of  Mrs.  Goodwin,  who  happened  to 
be  at  home.    This  event  was  also  published  in  the  papers 

In  the  year  1727,  a  bill  was  introduced,  entitled  «  An  Act*  for 
continuing  the  Laws  therein  mentioned,  relating  to  Copper  Bars 
exported,  and  for  better  preventing  Frauds  committed  by  Bank- 
rupts, and  for  searching  Drugs  and  Compositions  for  Medicines  " 
Ihe  Apothecaries  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against 
this  Act,  and  were  heard  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  Fitzakerly  and 
Mr.  Lingard  ;  who  urged,  with  much  earnestness,  the  objections 
against  the  bill.  But  when  the  Apothecaries  were  called  upon 
to  state,  whether  any  of  them  had  suffered  any  of  those  hardships 
which  had  been  mentioned,  they  remained  silent,  on  which 
Goodwin  came  forward  and  stated  his  case.  This  annoyed  the 
Apothecaries,  because  Goodwin  was  not  a  member  of  their  com- 
pany, on  which  account  they  had  not  called  him  as  a  witness,  and 
were  unwilling  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  him.  Dr.  Friend 
and  Dr.  Shadwell  spoke  in  prejudice  of  Goodwin,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  reply;  but  Mr.  Hungerford  pleaded  in  his  behalf. 
It  was  determined  by  the  Committee,  that  the  Act  should  continue 
in  force  three  years. 

Goodwin  being  thus  foiled,  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  bill  for  continuing  an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
better  viewing,  searching,  and  examining  all  Drugs,"  &c,  and 
was  heard  before  the  Committee  on  the  13th  of  May;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  case  which  he  made  out,  he  could'not  succeed 
in  gaining  his  point,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  gained  £600  damages  for  the  injury  he  had 
sustained. 

The  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Reasons  against  the  Bill 
for  viewing,  searching,  and  examining  all  Drugs,  Medicines,"  &c. 
(1731),  gives  the  following  anecdote  : 

"  I  hear  there  is  three  or  four  grocers  that  hare  erected  in  Old  Fish  Street 
a  gew-gaw  elaboratory,  and  fitted  up  a  'whimsical  shop,  without  any  titles 
to  their  pots,  on'purpose,  as 'tis  supposed,  to  elude  the  Physicians'.inquisition; 
by  which  means  they  propose  to  serve  them,  as  some  of  the  Faculty  was 
served  in  a  search,  who  when  they  came  into  an  Apothecary's  shop  in  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  to  examine  his  medicines,  &c,  saw  a  shop-pot  standing 
on  the  counter,  entitled  Ungt.  Album;  but,  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  I 
can't  say  which,  the  Apothecary  had  put  some  Album  Gracum  in  it.  The 
gentlemen  got  about  the  pot,  and  were  viewing  it ;  each  gave  his  opinion: 
one  said  it  was  hard,  another  said  it  did  not  smell  enough  of  the  camphir,  a 
third  said  it  ought  to  be  softened  or  malax'd  with  some  oil;  but  the  fourth, 
in  a  passion,  was  for  throwing  it  out  of  doors  as  a  medicine  corrupt  and  de- 
cayed, and  not  fitted  for  the  use  of  man's  body.  The  boy  all  this  while  hear- 
ing their  learned  arguments,  smiled,  but  said  nothing  until  they  were  for 
throwing  it  away  :  then  he  cried  '  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  throw  it  away. 


*  13  George  I.,  c.  27. 
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'tis  a  very  good  medicine  ;  I  was  forced  to  go  as  far  as  Harnpstead  to  pro- 
cure the  chief  ingredient  of  it.'  '  What  is  it,  then  ?'  said  one  of  the  learned. 

'  Why,  gentlemen,'  says  the  boy, '  'tis  white  dogs'  ;  I  think  you  call  it 

Album  Graacum.'  '  And  what  doth  he  do  with  this  Album  Graecum  ?' 

'  Sir,'  says  the  boy,  '  he  mixeth  it  with  honey,  and  he  gives  it  his  patients, 
and  cures  them  of  then-  sore  throats.' " 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1721,  many  of  the  ridiculous  reme- 
dies formerly  in  use  were  omitted ;  yet,  this  edition  contains 
among  the  Materia  Medica,  a  considerable  number  of  substances 
which  derived  their  reputation  from  superstition  or  prejudice,  as, 
for  instance,  bees,  earthworms,  millepedes,  vipers,  album  graecum, 
bezoar,  calculi  from  the  human  bladder  and  from  ox-galls, 
spiders'  webs,  usnea  cranii  hurnani,  cranum  hominis,  stercus 
columbarum,  &c.  &c. 

Many  of  the  formulae  in  this  work  appear  to  be  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  a  galvanic  battery,  as  if  the  intensity  of  the 
effect  had  depended  on  the  number  of  the  ingredients.  One 
formula,  although  not  so  complicated  as  some  others,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  Pharmacy  at  that  period.  Pulvis  ad 
Guttetam. 

R  Ead.  Fraxinellse,  Visci  Quercus,  Contrayervae,  Serpentariee  Virginianae, 
Poionioe  maris,  Seminis  Pasoniae  maris,  Cornu  Cervis  calcinati,  Ungulae 
Alcis,  ana  drachmas  duas  ;  Ead.  Valeriana?  Silvestris.  unciam ;  Carallii 
rubri,  Cranii  humanii,  ana  drachma  tres ;  Lapidis  Hyacinthi,  drachmam 
unam ;  Bezoardice  occidentalis,  drachmam  unam,  et  semiss,  orientalis 
scrupulum.  M.  fiat  pulvis  :  cui  addi  possunt  Moschi  grana  quinque  Folio- 
rum  auri  N°  triginta. 

It  was  generally  supposed  by  our  ancestors  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  correct  and  modify  the  action  of  all  medicines,  by  adding 
others  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  remedies  were  often  classified 
as  hot  and  cold  remedies,  a  certain  proportion  of  each  class 
being  combined,  according  to  the  preponderance  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  which  was  desired.  In  preparing  chemical  medicines, 
the  process  was  frequently  repeated;  in  some  cases  above  twenty 
times,  under  the  idea  that  the  efficacy  was  thus  increased  or  con- 
centrated. Mercurius  Dulcis  Sublimatus,  was  directed  to  be 
sublimed  at  least  three  times;  if  sublimed  four  or  five  times  or 
oftener,  it  was  called  Calomel,  but  not  otherwise. 

Vessels  were  also  sometimes  used  for  distillation  which  were 
so  constructed  that  the  contents  of  the  receiver  might  easily  be 
thrown  back  into  the  retort,  without  breaking  the  connexion,  by 
which  means  the  process  might  be  continued  and  repeated  ad 
infinitum. 

A  very  slight  inspection  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1746,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show,  that  it  is,  in  every  respect,  a  great  improvement 
upon  that  which  preceded  it  in  172].  This  amelioration  is, 
perhaps,  in  hardly  any  respect  more  evident  than  in  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  syrups — they  are  reduced  from  forty  to 
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twenty-one,  and  the  formulae  are  much  more  simple ;  compare, 
for  example,  the  Syrupus  de  Althaea  of  the  older  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  the  Syrupus  ex  Althaea,  of  the  more  recent  one  ;  the  former 
contains  about  twenty  ingredients,  while  the  latter  is  prepared 
simply  from  the  root  of  the  plant,  with  the  requisite  proportions 
of  sugar  and  water.    The  plasters  are  agaia  reduced  from  about 
twenty-six  to  fourteen.    Among  those  which  are  omitted,  are  the 
Emplastrum  de  Betonica,  containing  nearly  twenty  ingredients ; 
and  the  Emplastrum  Caesaris,  of  which  numerous  herbs  form  also 
a  part,  and  which  contain  about  the  same  number  of  ingredients. 
It  must,  however,  detract  from  the  praise  which  might  otherwise 
be  fairly  bestowed  on  this  work,  that  Mithridatum,  with  its 
forty  ingredients,  and  Theriaca  Andromachi,  with  about  sixty, 
were  suffered  to  remain.    The  ointments,  are,  however,  reduced 
from  about  forty  to  half  that  number,  and  their  formulae  are 
greatly  simplified  and  improved.    Among  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions of  the  metals,  the  progress  of  science  is,  in  many  cases, 
conspicuous ;  for  example,  under  the  head  of  SAL  SEU  VITRI- 
OLUM  MARTIS,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1721,  we  find  the 
following  directions  for  preparing  sulphate  of  iron  : 
Fit  ex  Spiritus  Vini  optimi,  unciis  miator. 
Olei  Vitrioli,  unciis  duabus. 

Serratis  simul  in  vase  ferreo  ut  Chrystalli  formentur. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1746,  this  salt,  under  the  name  of 
Sal  Martis,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  filings  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  filtering  the  solution  after  having  for  some  time  kept 
it  warm,  and  then  allowing  crystals  to  form. 

In  the  preparations  of  Mercury,  advantageous  changes  are  also 
made,  both  in  the  formulae  and  nomenclature. 

In  no  part  of  the  more  recent  work  is  the  improvement  greater 
than  in  the  expulsion  of  numerous  useless  articles  from  the 
Materia  Medica.  The  entire  work  was  carefully  edited,  and 
assumes  a  much  more  scientific  form  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Corporation  of  Apothecaries  obtained  a  charter,  in  the  year 
1748,  empowering  it  to  license  Apothecaries  to  sell  medicines  in 
London,  or  within  seven  miles ;  and  also  to  search  the  shops 
within  that  district.  This  occasioned  a  fresh  altercation,  and 
many  pamphlets  and  books  were  published  on  both  sides.  One 
of  these,  entitled  Frauds  Detected,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  the  instigation  of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  advocates 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
College,  and  the  importance  of  good-  quality  in  the  articles 
employed.  It  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  adulterations 
which  were  said  to  prevail  at  that  time,  and  concludes  with  a 
series  of  arguments  in  favour  of  a  frequent  and  effectual  visitation 
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of  shops,  which,  it  is  said,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  honest 
and  a  check  on  the  fraudulent.  Among  many  other  abuses 
which  are  enumerated,  it  is  said,  that  few  foreign  drugs  are 
brought  into  this  country  free  from  impurities,  beiug  generally 
mixed  with  sticks,  stones,  straws,  dirt,  &c,  and  that  it  is  a  not 

unfrequent  practice  to 

"  Beat  them  into  the  most  capital  compositions  (such  as  Mitnnaate, 
Venice  treacle,  Diascordium,  &c),  with  the  other  ingredients  unpicked,  and 
with  all  their  dross  ahout  them.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  sometimes  to  beat  in 
nothing  but  the  dross  left  after  straining,  just  to  flavour  the  medicine  with 
the  little  remains  of  the  true  drug  sticking  to  it." 

It  was  also  said,  that  "  in  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  in  all 
other  compositions  in  which  this  drug  has  a  place,  it  was  too 
frequent  a  practice  to  pick  out  from  the  heap  all  the  bad 
rhubarb  and  hide  it  in  them  ;"  that  "  sal  prunel"  was  sometimes 
adulterated  with  "  alom ;"  that  in  diacodium,  three-fourths  of 
the  poppy-heads  were  often  omitted ;  that,  in  lapis  contrayervas, 
the  pearls  were  omitted,  and  oyster-shell  powder  substituted  ; 
that  in  Gascon's  powder,  the  greenish  colour  of  the  bezoar 
stone  was  imitated  by  a  little  Spanish-juice  and  ox-gall;  that 
in  elixir  proprietatis,  and  other  preparations  containing  saffron, 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  was  omitted,  when  the  price  of  saffron 
was  high:  that  in  mithridate,  nearly  all  the  expensive  ingre- 
dients were  left  out,  &c.  &c. 

Several  answers  to  this  publication  appeared,  among  which  is 
one  entitled  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  designs  of  the  late  Petition 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Company  of  Apothecaries, 
whereby  the  Apothecaries'  monstrous  profits  are  exposed,  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  Chemist,  with  respect  to  practice  and 
retail,  to  which  is  annexed  a  Scheme  to  prevent  the  empirical 
Apothecary  from  practising;  and  the  Chemist  from  preparing 
and  vending  sophisticated  Medici?ies."  The  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet acknowledges  the  importance  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
formula?  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  asserts,  that  even  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company  do  not  set  the  example,  and  denies  the  pro~ 
priety  of  their  being  empowered  to  search  shops.  A  case  is 
mentioned  in  which  the  inspectors  appointed  by  the  company 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  annually  visiting  an  Apothecary,  and 
extorting  from  him  six  shillings  each  time  as  their  perquisite, 
which  he  at  length  began  to  resist.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
not  at  home  when  they  called,  and  on  examining  his  mithridate, 
they  all  condemned  it  as  a  medicine  not  fit  to  be  used.  At  this 
moment  the  Apothecary  returned,  and  on  being  told  that  his 
mithridate  was  bad,  and  asked  for  the  customary  fine,  he  said, 

"  Nay,  now  I  am  convinced  what  a  nest  of  villains  I  have  to  deal  with, 
who  being  nettled  at  my  refusing  their  usual  imposition,  begin  to  show  their 
knavish  principles,  by  condemning  medicines  of  their  own  compounding." 
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He  then  produced  the  invoice  from  his  file,  and  called  the 
man  as  a  witness  who  brought  the  mithridate  from  the  Hall. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show,  by  this  and  other  instances,  that 
the  inspectors  of  the  company  were  not  competent  judges,  the 
author  observes, 

"  And  if  this  he  true,  how  can  you  expect  Apothecaries  in  general  to 
compound  medicines  justly,  when  they  have  so  had  an  example?     *  * 

"  It  is  generally  allowed  that  one  half,  if  not  three  out  of  four  of  those 
who  style  themselves  Apothecaries,  in  and  about  London,  some  too  hi  very 
reputable  practice,  are  so  very  illiterate,  that  they  understand  no  more  of 
compounding  and  preparing  capital  medicines  than  they  do  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  *  *  *  Nay,  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who  perfectly 
understands  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  Ins  technical  terms,  or  can  read 
the  physican's  bill  truly,  in  proper  Latin,  nor  perhaps  understands  it  any 
better  abbreviated :  so  that  these  persons  are  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  Dr.  Pembcrton  for  translating  the  late  Dispensatory  into  English." 

The  author  also  observes, 

"  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  are  not  upwards  of  twenty 
regular  Chemists  in  London,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  who  style  them- 
selves so.  *  *  *  *  To  a  man  who  is  qualified,  the  method  of  compound- 
ing Galenical  medicines  will  very  naturally  occur,  though  in  this  there  is 
more  honesty  than  knowledge  required ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no 
man  knows  how  to  mix  and  proportion  ingredients  of  various  qualities  so 
well  as  he  who  is  acquainted  with  Chemical  principles." 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Apothecaries'  Petition  alluded  to  in 
this  pamphlet,  was  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would 
give  that  body  the  power  of  searching  the  shops  of  Chemists,  as 
well  as  Apothecaries.  This  privilege  was  not  granted,  and  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Chemist  who 
prepares  medicines  is  a  more  competent  judge  of  their  quality 
than  the  Apothecary  who  procures  them  ready  made.  He  admits 
that  there  are  many  among  the  Chemists,  Druggists,  and  Apothe- 
caries, who  are  unqualified  and  dishonest,  and  he  proposes  as  a 
remedy,  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  Physicians,  Druggists  and  Chemists,  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  inspectors  of  shops. 

In  another  answer  to  Frauds  Detected,  entitled  The  Apothe- 
cary Displayed,  the  several  charges  of  adulteration  are  answered 
seriatim.  In  reference  to  the  statement  that  the  Druggists  mix 
into  their  compositions  the  impure  drugs  as  they  receive  them 
from  abroad,  &c,  it  is  said, 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  men  to  be  more  diligent  and  careful,  or  to 
take  more  pains  than  they  do  ;  how  often  may  you  see  them  with  a  Seron 
of  Bark,  first  sifting  away  the  dust,  then  separating  the  small  sort  dividing 
the  large  and  woody  from  the  more  delicate  and  curious  quill ;  while  they 
are  thus  cleansing,  sorting,  and  dividing  then  drugs,  one  or  other  of  the 
most  eminent  Apothecaries  alights  from  Ins  chariot  at  the  door  and  buys 
1  aU  the  raspings  of  the  rhubarb,  the  sittings  of  the  bark,  and  the  sweep 
I  of  the  sl  op  Does  he  buy  it  to  burn,  think  you,  or  conscientiously  to 
deftroy  it  for  the  good  of  mankind  ?  (as  they  would  make  you  believe  m 
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then-  petition).  No,  he  says  he  only  wants  it  for  powder  or  ftj^M*  well 
enough  for  the  tincture  or  the  syrup,  or  if  perchance  *e  purdjajes  to« 
ounces  of  the  hetter  sort  only  to  keep  in  a  glass  and  slw  lu  customers, 
has  he  not  four  pounds  of  the  worst  sort  with  it  ?  *  *  If  the ^Drug- 
gist beats  hi  the  dross  with  the  drug,  where  has  he  the  dross  to  heat  m  by 
itself?  You  know  the  Apothecary  bought  that,  and  could  he  be  supposed 
to  beat  in  the  dross  by  itself,  what  the  Devil  becomes  of  the  drug? 

This  is  the  kind  of  argument  which  abounds  in  the  works 
written  at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  and  so  many 
ludicrous  instances  of  ignorance  and  fraud  are  enumerated  by 
all  parties,  each  against  the  other,  that  a  very  elaborate  and 
amusing  compilation  might  be  made  from  these  curious  docu- 
ments. °  It  is  however  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  intro- 
duce a  few  quotations  as  examples. 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Apothecaries'  Mirror,  or 
the  present  State  of  Pharmacy  exploded  (1790),"  the  incom- 
petence of  many  Apothecaries  who  had  not  passed  the  regular 
examination  is  adverted  to,  and  various  instances  are  cited  in 
corroboration  ;  from  this  it  appears,  that  the  law  respecting  the 
licensing  of  Apothecaries  was  not  generally  enforced.  The 
author  also  exposes  the  manoeuvres  commonly  practised  between 
Physicians  and  Apothecaries — the  Physicians  prescribing  a  vast 
quantity  of  medicines  for  the  benefit  of  the  Apothecary  ;  and  the 
Apothecary  in  return  only  recommending  such  Physicians  as  were 
in  the  habit  of  "  writing  well,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  multiplying 
their  nauseous  superfluities."  Arguments  are  also  brought  forth 
to  prove  that  the  Apothecary  ought  not  to  practise  medicine.  It 
is  said  that 

"  The  proper  business  of  an  Apothecary  is  to  compound  certain  drugs, 
according  to  Physicians  or  Surgeons'  prescriptions.  It  may  happen  that 
some  of  these  articles  require  pulverizing  ;  but  it  is  presumed,  that  beating 
at  a  mortar  does  not  necessarily  make  a  man  learned.  *  *  *  All  the 
advantages  they  presume  upon  beyond  these  are  only  seeing  eminent  prac- 
titioners' prescriptions  and  their  patients.  *  *  *  The  compounding  of 
medicines  prescribed,  and  knowing  why  they  are  prescribed,  are  two  different 
things  :  one  is  an  ordinary  habitual  thing,  the  other  depends  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  cannot  possibly  he  judged  of  unless  by  one  who 
understands  the  natural  history  of  the  human  body,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  mechanism  and  operations  of  nature.  These  are  heights  of  knowledge 
at  which  few  Apothecaries  arrive." 

The  first  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  was  published  in  1699,  and 
new  editions  appeared  in  1722,  1736,  and  1744.  Four  years 
afterwards,  Dr.  Lewis  published  an  English  translation,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  New  Dispensatory."  This  work  contained 
much  additional  information,  and  was  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Lewis  published  several  editions,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Duncan,  and,  lastly,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun., 
who  published  eight  editions  in  the  course  of  twelve  years.  Dr. 
James's  "  Pharmacopoeia  Universalis,  or  New  Universal  English 
Dispensatory,"  was  published  in  1747. 
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Subsequent  editions  or  republications  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia appeared  in  1756,  1774,  1783,  1792,  1803  1804 
1806,  1813,  1817,  1839,  1841.    It  was  invariably  published  in 
Latin  until  1839,  when  the  English  language  was  adopted  bv  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

The  Apothecaries'  Hall  was  partially  destroyed  at  the  fire  of 
London,  and  in  the  year  1786  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  and  improved  in  every  respect.  This  event  is  commemorated 
in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  present  establishment,  which 
is  as  follows : 


H|C  SITA  PRIVS  APTATA  IN  VSVM^V 

S Societatis  Pharmacevticte  LondinensisX 
x  a.d.  mdcxxviii.  x 

£  Ricardo  Edwardo,  Macistro  \ 

Edwardo  Cooke,  Leonardo  Stone  Cvstodibvs  1 
ILL  A 

In  CoNFLACRATIONE  LoNDIN ENSI  PenITVS  ConSVMPTA 

Lapsis  Decem  Annis  Elecantior  Resurrexit 

Reparata  demvm  Fvit  I 
I  Mvltvm  Ampliata  et  Ornata  / 

\  A.  D.  MDCCLXXXVI.  / 

^<  loANN/E  FlELO,    MACISTRO  S 

^^Culielmo  Ball,  Matth^o  Yatman^t 
^""w  Cvstodibvs. 


The  Apothecaries'  Hall  continued  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  druggists  and  merchants  in  the  supply  of  medicines  to  the  navy, 
and  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  in  other  business,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  This  gave  rise  occasionally  to  disputes  and 
controversies,  and  several  pamphlets,  published  about  this  time, 
contain  reciprocal  charges  made  by  the  Druggists  and  Apotheca- 
ries against  each  other  of  furnishing  adulterated  articles. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  charges  were  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  although  it  appears  by  the  result,  that  the 
Apothecaries  had  the  advantage,  as  they  succeeded  in  monopo- 
lizing a  large  share  of  the  export  business. 

The  origin  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity  ;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  prior  to  the  year  1673.  The  first 
mention  of  it  in  the  records  of  the  society  is  contained  in  a  mi- 
nute (dated  June  '21st,  1674),  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  build 
a  wall  round  the  garden,  which  was  to  be  done  by  subscription, 
provided  the  Court  of  Assistants  would  agree  to  pay  two  pounds 
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for  each  of  the  herborizings  or  botanical  walks.  These  walks 
were  instituted  in  the  year  1633,  at  which  period  one  took  place 
annually;  but  at  the  time  the  above  agreement  was  entered 
into,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  six.  The  proprietors  of 
the  laboratory  stock  also  gave  fifty  pounds  towards  the  expense 
of  the  wall ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  allowed  a  piece 
of  ground  in  the  garden  for  herbs. 

In  the  year  1679,  a  Committee  of  Management  was  appointed  ; 
consisting  of  twenty-one  Assistants,  thirty  Liverymen,  and  twenty 
of  the  Yeomanry.  In  the  following  year  a  greenhouse  was  built, 
at  an  expense  of  £138.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  mentions  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  "  Apothecaries'  Garden  of  Simples" 
(August  7th,  1685),  where  he  saw  among  other  rare  plants,  "  the 
tree  bearing  the  Jesuit's  bark,  which  had  done  such  wonders  in 
quartan  agues."  He  also  notices  the  subterraneous  heat  employed 
in  the  greenhouse. 

The  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  garden  was  discussed  in  the 
year  1693,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  it  was  not  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.  The  decision,  however,  was  in  its  favour ;  and 
in  1697,  Lord  Cheyne  granted  a  new  lease  for  sixty  years.  In 
1708,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  additional  funds,  and  ninety 
persons  joined  in  a  subscription.  In  1714,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  be- 
came connected  with  the  institution,  having  purchased  the  manor 
of  Lord  Cheyne,  in  1712;  and  in  1722,  he  granted  a  lease  to 
the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  certain  con- 
ditions, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  :  The  garden,  com- 
prising three  acres,  one  rood,  and  thirty-five  perches,  together 
with  the  greenhouse  and  other  erections  thereon,  was  to  be  held 
by  the  parties  aforesaid  for  ever,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  five  pounds, 
payable  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  the 
society  presented  annually  to  the  President,  Council,  and  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  fifty  specimens  of  distinct  plants, 
until  the  collection  amounted  to  2000  ;  and  provided  also,  that 
the  garden  was  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  cultivating  plants, 
instructing  students,  and  advancing  science.  In  the  event  of 
any  of  these  conditions  being  violated,  or  dwellings  being  erected 
on  the  ground,  the  lease  was  to  be  forfeited. 

In  1743  an  order  was  issued,  that  no  person  should  be  allow- 
ed to  gather  specimens  without  the  permission  of  the  director  or 
gardener ;  and  that  none  but  members  might  walk  in  the  garden 
without  being  attended  by  the  gardener.  In  1747,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  presented  £100  towards  the  repairs  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  in  1748  he  gave  £150  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  garden! 
Other  individuals  gave  liberal  donations  at  various  times,  without 
which  the  garden  could  not  have  been  maintained.  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  the  chief  gardeners,  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1722' 
and  retained  it  forty-eight  years.    He  was  buried  at  Chelsea', 
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and  some  years  afterwards  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  h 


is  memory 


by  the  Members  of  the  Linnasan  and  Horticultural  Societies 
further  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Miller  and  other  gardeners 
connected  with  the  Institution,  may  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
Memoirs,  Historical  and  Illustrative,  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Chelsea,  belonging  to  the  Society  op  Apothecaries, 
London*,  by  those  who  can  find  the  work,  which  is  very  scarce! 
A  statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  placed  in  the  garden  in  1751. 
In  1771,  an  embankment  was  built  to  recover  portions  of  the 
ground  which  had  been  washed  away  by  the  river. 

The  botanical  walks  continue  to  be  kept  up.  Five  of  them 
are  open  to  the  apprentices  of  every  member  of  the  Society  ; 
and  one,  which  is  called  the  general  herborizing,  is  confined  to 
members.  As  the  excursions  generally  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
day,  refreshments  are  provided  for  the  students,  who  derive  con- 
siderable benefit  from  this  social  and  practical  method  of  studying 
botany. 

It  was  intended  by  the  Charter  of  1748,  not  only  to  restrain 
Druggists  from  practisingPharmacy ,  being  considered  unqualified, 
but  also  to  prohibit  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  selling  or  prepar- 
ing the  medicines  which  they  prescribed.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
monopoly  in  favour  of  the  Apothecaries,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  secure  to  themselves  those  exclusive  privileges  provided  in  the 
act:  the  law  was  constantly  evaded,  and  in  the  year  1793  they 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  defects  and  privations  which  existed 
among  them,  and  which  arose,  as  they  stated,  from  two  grand 
causes :f — 

"  First,  The  encroachment  which  Chemists  and  Druggists  have,  of  late 
years,  made  on  the  profession  of  the  Apothecary,  by  vending  pharmaceutic 
preparations,  and  compounding  the  prescriptions  of  Physicians. 

"  Secondly,  The  want  of  a  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  profession  itself, 
to  regulate  its  practice,  and  to  restrain  ignorant  and  unqualified  persons  from 
practising  at  all." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1793)  several  respectable  Apothe- 
caries formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  sources  of  the  existing  evils ;  and,  by  means  of  an 
extensive  correspondence,  they  collected  "  a  volume  of  facts 
demonstrative  of  the  injury  resulting  to  society  at  large,  as  well 
as  to  the  profession  in  particular,  from  the  toleration  of  these 
abuses." 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1794,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Apothe- 
caries of  this  kingdom  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 
Strand,  at  which  about  200  attended. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlaine, 
and  it  was  urged  in  the  report, 


*  Printed  by  E.  Gilbert,  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell.  1820. 
t  See  Good's  "History  of  Medicine." 
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"  That  this  unjust  and  innovating  usurpation  of  the  Druggists,  together 
with  the  intrusion  of  uneducated  and  unskilful  persons  into  professional 
practice,  called  loudly  for  some  speedy  and  effective  act,  which  should  at 
once  destroy  the  obtrusions  complained  of,  and  restore  credit  and  respecta- 
bility to  the' profession." 

"If  we  regard  personal  views,  it  was  stated  to  be  a  fact,  the  proof  of  which 
was  in  the  tables  of  calculation  then  present,  that  were  the  aggregate  sums 
obtained  by  this  infringement  of  the  Druggists,  and  divided  among  the 
Druggists  of  this  metropolis  (a  body  of  men  unknown  to  the  world  till  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  unauthorized  by  any  public  charter,  and 
almost  undefined  by  any  public  act),  were  these  sums  to  be  equally  divided, 
as  they  ought  to  be  divided,  amongst  the  Apothecaries  of  the  metropolis, 
every  one  would  have  an  addition  of  nearly  £ 200  a  year  to  his  present 
incoine.  But  this  evil,  it  appeared,  was  not  confined  to  the  capital ;  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  morbific  infection — that  it  began  at  the  capital  as  a  central 
point,  but  diffused  its  deadly  breath  from  thence  to  all  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nor  stopped  the  contagion  here.  From  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  it  was  beheld  propagating  itself  to  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  till  at  length,  so  general  was  the  disease,  there  was  scarcely  to  be 
found  a  village  or  a  hamlet  without  a  village  or  a  hamlet  Druggist.  If  the 
sale  of  medicines  and  the  giving  of  advice  was  not  here  sufficient  to  support 
the  vender,  he  added  to  his  own  occupation  the  sale  of  mops,  brooms, 
bacon,  butter,  and  a  thousand  such  articles  besides." 

The  hardships  endured  by  the  Apothecaries  haying  been 
described  at  some  length,  the  report  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  the  Druggists,  some  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  made  fatal  mistakes,  and 

"From  want  of  classical  education,  and  an  incapacity  of  translating  the 

directions  appended  to  their  prescriptions,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 

disturbing  Apothecaries  in  the  night  to  translate  for  them  ;  others  who,  from 

boldly  adventuring  to  interpret,  have  given  wrong  directions,  or  who,  not 

daring  to  interpret,  have  dispensed  their  medicines  without  any  directions  at 
all "         »  *  m  »  *  * 

"The  composition  of  prescriptions,  and  the  vending  of  pharmaceutic  pre- 
parations by  Druggists,  comprise,  then,  a  national  evil  of  no  small  magnitude. 
The  matei'ials  they  make  use  of  must,  in  general,  be  mere  offals,  and  the 
refuse  of  better  drugs  ;  and  from  want  of  classical  knowledge,  perpetual 
errors  and  negligences  are  discovered  in  their  combination.  The  credit  of 
the  Physician  is  endangered,  and  the  patient  perhaps  is  destroyed.  But  if 
this  be  a  source  of  national  abuse  and  deceit,  what  infinite  injury  must 
result  from  the  still  bolder  practice  such  men  often  allow  themselves,  of 
adding  pretended  medical  advice  to  erroneous  medical  compositions  ?  Men 
who  have  never  enjoyed  any  other  medical  education  than  what  their  own 
counters  have  afforded  ;  and  who  can  know  nothing  of  the  powers  of  dis- 
eases, or  of  the  powers  of  medicines  to  remove  those  diseases  when  present  ? 
To  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  a  public  evil,  and  one  that  calls  loudly 
for  redress,  is  altogether  to  lose  time:  it  is  to  light  up  the  sun  at  noonday 
with  a  candle." 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses,  it  was  proposed  to 
form  a  general  Association  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Great  Britain, 
who  should 

"  Engage  to  deal  with  such  Druggists  only  as  would  immediately  consent 
to  relinquish  the  composition  of  all  medical  prescriptions — to  retain  to  them- 
selves their  wholesale  occupation  alone — and  to  receive  no  Apprentice,  and 
employ  no  Assistant,  who  had  not  had  a  classical  education." 

It  was  resolved  also  to  form  a  general  Committee,  to  act  in  the 
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name  of  the  whole,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  necessary  re- 
formation by  an  application  to  Parliament. 

Alluding  to  the  chances  of  success,  Mr.  John  Mason  Good, 
whose  speech  is  contained  in  the  report,  proceeds  to  state  : 

"  As  to  opposition,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  it,  but  from  the  Druggists 
themselves.  Nor  were  all  the  Druggists  inimical  to  medical  reform — many 
had  already  expressed  their  good  wishes  towards  it,  and  some  had  even  con- 
tributed pecuniary  assistance  to  carry  it  into  execution.  But  if  the  Druggists 
are  to  oppose  us,  who  are  to  oppose  the  Druggists?  Druggists,  like  all  others 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions,  are  dependent  men.  On  whom  are 
Druggists  dependent  ?  On  Apothecaries,  on  ourselves.  Let  us  then  make 
that  use  of  this  dependence  which  it  behoves  us  to  make.  Let  us  universally 
and  individually  write  to  every  Druggist  with  whom  we  traffic,  and  inform 
him  that  if  he  values  the  connexion  between  us,  we  insist  upon  it,  on  the 
continuance  of  that  connexion,  that  he  withhold  from  us  all  personal  oppo- 
sition whatsoever.  Let  us  publish  to  all  Druggists,  that  if,  deaf  to  their  own 
interests  as  well  as  ours,  they  should  nevertheless  persist  in  opposing  us  : 
should  they  frustrate  our  intentions,  and  wrench,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
very  statute  from  our  hands  after  we  had  obtained  it,  and  tear  it  into  a 
thousand  tatters,  we  have  still  left  the  former  resource  of  associating  our- 
selves against  such  opponents,  we  have  still  left  the  power  of  creating  one 
common  fund,  of  establishing  one  general  magazine,  of  supplying  ourselves 
from  such  magazine,  and  thus  by  a  single  act,  of  ruining  their  whole  trade, 
and  destroying  their  existence  as  a  commercial  community. 

****** 

It  was  then  proposed, 

"  That  the  persons  present  should  form  themselves  into  a  Society,  under 
the  title  of  The  General  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  all  other  regularly  educated  practitioners  throughout  the  kingdom 
be  invited  to  associate  in  the  common  cause." 

A  Committee  of  twenty  members  was  elected ;  and  it  was 
resolved, 

"  That  it  have  regular  meetings  once  a  month,  or  as  much  oftener  as  may 
be  deemed  convenient,  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern,  Bloomsbuky  Square  (the 
first  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  28th  day  of  the  present  month,  July)  ;  that  it 
be  open  to  the  admission  of  every  member  of  the  Association,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  summon  general  meetings,  and  to  report  progress  whenever  it  may 
seem  expedient  to  do  so." 

A  subscription  of  one  guinea  from  each  member  was  col- 
lected. 

The  Committee  then  undertook,  by  means  of  a  systematic  and 
universal  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  every  regularly 
educated  practitioner  in  Pharmacy  throughout  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  them  to  join  the  Association,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  collect  a  further  supply  of  evidence.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint  special  committees,  and  to  meet 
regularly  twice  every  month  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern.    Mr.  Good 

states  in  his  report — 

"  The  extent  of  their  correspondence  is  only  bounded  by  the  extent  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  materials  collected  most  voluminous  and  immense. 
The  ardour  evinced  by  practitioners,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  for- 
ward the  common  cause,  is  uniform  and  universal ;  and  scarcely  a  post 
arrived  in  London  for  the  first  two  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Association,  without  new  statements,  from  personal  knowledge,  of  increasing 
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evils  accruing  from  the  toleration  of  the  abuses.  There  is  not  perhaps  a 
single  Druggist  in  the  whole  kingdom  who  compounds  his  different  prepa- 
rations in  all  respects  consistently  with  the  College  Dispensatory  ;  but  the 
Druggists  at  Manchester  appear  to  excel  all  others  in  such  nefarious  in- 
genuity, and  to  extend  their  endeavours  to  save  trouble  and  expense  to 
articles  in  which  it  could  be  scarcely  imagined  such  endeavours  were 

necessary.  ,  . 

"A  correspondent  at  Croydon  mentions  his  having  been  applied  to  by  the 
foreman  of  a  Druggist  for  an  explanation  of  the  words  '  cucurbita  omenta,' 
which  he  had  in  vain  sought  for  amongst  the  different  preparations  in  his 
dispensatory ;  and  at  last  had  been  happy  enough  to  translate  them  « an 
elictrical  shock.' 

"  A  Druggist  of  similar  penetration  is  reported,  in  a  letter  from  Worcester, 
to  exist  in  that  city,  who  took  infinite  pains  to  obtain,  by  sending  to  other 
shops,  a  tincture  of  the  name  of  '  ejusdem.'  " 

In  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  simi- 
lar misdemeanors,  a  number  of  specimens  of  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations were  obtained  at  different  shops  in  London,  and  submitted 
to  a  special  Committee  for  examination.  The  Committee  state 
as  the  result — 

"  That  in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  there  were  most  evidently 
spurious  or  defective  drugs,  and  erroneous  composition.  That  the  most 
expensive  medicines  were  all  of  them,  without  any  exception,  adulterated  ;" 
"  such  was  .'the  case,  particularly,  with  Aleppo  scammony,  with  saffron,  and 
Russian  castor." — Powder  of  gum-arabic  was  generally  very  indifferent; 
and,  in  one  instance,  when  formed  into  a  mucilage,  contained  no  gluten  * 
whatever,  was  extremely  dirty  and  extremely  opaque." — "  The  preparations 
from  extemporaneous  prescriptions  scarcely  bore  any  resemblance  to  what 
was  expected,  had  they  been  compounded  aright;  and  no  two  from  the 
same  prescription  were  similar." — "  The  directions  were,  in  many  cases, 
misconceived  and  improperly  translated  ;  in  others,  not  more  than  half 
translated  ;  and  in  one  instance,  particularly,  the  very  reverse  of  what  was 
written." 

Among  other  circumstances  investigated  by  this  energetic  asso- 
ciation, the  increase  in  the  number  of  Druggists  claimed  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  from  the  statistical  information  thus 
obtained,  it  appears,  that  in  some  places  the  number  had  increased 
fourfold  in  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  A  correspondent, 
who  related  the  opening  of  three  new  shops  in  one  town  within 
twelve  months,  observes, 

"  But  Pharmacy  alone  comprises  too  small  a  field  for  these  men  of  letters 
and  ambition — they  prescribe,  whenever  applied  to,  though  totally  ignorant 
of  medical  science,  and  even  pretend  to  reduce  fractures." 

The  Committee,  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  remark, 

"  B"1  Druggists  are  not  the  only  persons  who  are  thus  adventurous.  In 
many  places  the  grocers  of  the  town  take  upon  themselves  this  very  benevolent 
office,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  In  the  small  town  of  Uckfield  there  are  not 
less  than  three  of  this  description,  who  prescribe  as  well  as  vend  medicines, 
applying  for  information  to  the  Druggists  with  whom  they  deal  ;  who  in 
consequence  hereof  send  them  down  advice  just  equal  to  their  medicines 
and  present  them  with  tables  of  different  doses." 


*  "No  gluten"  !  ! 
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The  Committee  spared  no  exertions  in  collecting  from  every 
quarter,  cases  of  malpractice  and  misadventure,  a  few  specimens 
of  which  serve  to  enliven  their  report,  adding  that 

"The  secretary  would  satisfy'the  curiosity  of  any  person  who  wished  for 
farther  specimens  of  the  same  destructive  conduct,  at  any  time,  when  pro- 
perly applied  to.  and  from  proper  motives." 

Having  collected  a  sufficient  mass  of  evidence,  the  Committee 
presented  addresses  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  ;  and  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  1795,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  by  Sir  William  Dolben.  It  was  found 
necessary,  however,  to  postpone  the  completion  of  these  mea- 
sures until  the  following  session,  and  in  the  meantime  a  full  report 
of  proceedings  was  circulated  to  all  the  members,  calling  upon 
them  to  second  these  efforts  by  means  of  addresses,  in  which  the 
following  principles  were  to  be  continually  adverted  to  : 

'*  First,  That  the  liberty  to  vend  pharmaceutical  preparations,  compound 
Physicians' prescriptions,  &c.  &c,  should  appertain  to  the  Apothecary  alone. 
Secondly,  That  no  young  men  be  taken  as  Apprentices,  who  have  not  had  an 
approved  education.  Thirdly,  That  none  be  Assistants  without  having  been 
examined  as  to  their  competency  for  pharmaceutical  compositions,  &c.  &c. 
Fourthly,  That  none  be  at  liberty  to  settle  until  examined  ;  nor  any  person 
entitled  to  an  examination  until  he  shall  have  faithfully  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  five  years  at  least.  Fifthly,  That  to  promote  these  purposes,  a 
competent  court  be  established — to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  members, 
who  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations,  as  may  be 
thought  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  both  of  the  public  and  the  profession." 

From  the  above  brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of  1794,  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  this 
period,  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  entering  upon  that 
position  which  they  now  occupy,  as  dispensers  of  medicine. 

The  result  of  these  exertions,  however,  was  not  so  successful 
as  was  anticipated,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Association  of  1794 
was  broken  up  within  a  shoit  time  of  its  formation,  without  having 
effected  the  extinction,  or  subjugation,  of  that  class  against  which 
its  efforts  were  directed.  The  proceedings  of  the  Association  are 
recorded  by  Mason  Good,  who  was  a  leading  member,  and  from 
whose  work  the  above  outline  is  taken  ;  the  absence  of  a  similar 
record  of  particulars  on  the  other  side  forms  a  gap  in  our  his- 
tory. It  is  probable  that  this  violent  attack,  which  was  designed 
as  a  death-blow  to  the  rising  class  of  pharmaceutists,  had  the  op- 
posite effect,  by  obliging  them  in  some  degree  to  reform  the  system 
of  conducting  their  business,  and  to  unite  among  themselves  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests. 
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In  the  year  1802  the  Apothecaries  and  Chemists  were  brought 
together  and  induced  to  coalesce  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  mutual  interests  against  the  injurious  operation  of  the 
Medicine  Act,  passed  on  the  3d  of  June  in  that  year.  This  Act 
had  reference  to  the  duties,  stamps,  and  licences  which  had  for- 
merly been  confined  to  private  nostrums  and  patent  "specifics," 
but  which,  by  the  new  measure,  involved,  more  or  less,  the  sale  of 
many  common  remedies  and  articles  in  daily  use,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  blistering  ointment,  nitre  drops,  lozenges,  tooth 
powders,  Indian  arrowroot,  salve  for  ulcerations  of  the  legs, 
Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  Turkey  rhubarb,  laxative  pills,  &c. 
&c.  An  Association  having  been  formed,  and  a  Committee 
appointed,  a  petition  was  prepared  entitled  "A  Petition  of  Apothe- 
caries, Chemists,  and  Druggists,"  which  petition  was  addressed  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  signed  by  Fenwick 
Bulmer,  Strand;  John  Pugh,  Gracechurch  Street;  Edward 
Complin,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  William  Chamberlain,  Aylesbury 
Street;  and  John  Hingeston,  Cheapside.  During  the  time  that 
the  Committee  were  engaged  in  carrying  their  object  into  effect, 
they  published,  in  one  of  their  reports,  a  caution  to  all  parties 
concerned,  which  will  serve  to  point  out  the  predicament  the 
trade  was  in,  and  the  liabilities  to  which  all  vendors  of  medicines 
were  exposed.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  also  think  it  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  trouble, 
if  something  like  the  following  cautions  were  adopted,  in  all  such  cases 
where  it  will  apply. 

Viz.  If  an  informer,  or  any  .other  person,  should  inquire  for  healing  salve 
for  scalds  or  burns,  to  answer  that  no  salve  is  known  by  that  name,  yet  they 
may  have  for  that  purpose  white  unguentum,  Turner's  cerate,  or  sperma- 
ceti ointment,  &c,  without  a  stamp.  If  asked  for  nitre  drops,  not  to  sell 
anything  by  that  name,  but  to  offer  dulcified  spirits  of  nitre.  Tincture  of 
Turkey  Rhubarb,  a  thing  not  known  in  the  shops,  yet  common  tincture  of 
rhubarb  may  be  sold  without  restriction.  If  castor  oil  medicine  should  be 
sought  for,  sell  simply  castor  oil :  in  this  manner  stamps  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  Committee  have  been  informed,  from  high  authority,  that  informa- 
tions will  not  be  encouraged  upon  articles  that  have  been  long  and  generally 
known,  although  they  may  come  nearly  within  the  letter  of  the  Act ;  yet 
they  cannot  help  feeling  the  most  lively  indignation,  when  they  reflect  that 
men  so  truly  respectable  as  the  Apothecaries,  Druggists,  and  Chemists  un- 
doubtedly are,  should,  by  any  circumstances  in  the  common  practice  of  their 
profession,  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  subterfuge  to  avoid  being 
plundered  of  their  property  by  the  innumerable  host  of  informers  which 
this  Act  will  certainly  engender  and  let  loose  upon  them,  both  in  town  and 
country,  after  the  first  of  September. 

EDWARD  DENTON,  Secretary. 

The  final  report  of  the  Committee  was  published  in  the  year 
1803,  and  although  they  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  a  total 
repeal  of  the  Act,  they  secured  the  modification  of  it  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  remove  the  chief  sources  of  inconvenience  and 
oppression. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809,  which  was  translated  by  Dr. 
Powell,  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  in  conjunction  with  a  Committee  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  in  whose  laboratory  such  experiments  were  made  on 
the  various  processes  as  appeared  necessary.  Some  additions 
were  made  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
and  a  "  Specimen  Pharmacopoeiee"  was  sent  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  those  persons  whom  they  thought  likely  to  afford 
assistance  or  information.  Seventy  new  preparations  were  intro- 
duced, among  which  were:  Acetum  colchici,  confectio amygda- 
larum,  decoctum  aloes  comp.,  and  five  other  decoctions;  ex- 
tractum  aloes  purificatum,  belladonna?,  hyoscyami,  sarsaparillee, 
and  six  other  extracts;  infusum  anthemidis,  aurantii,  digitalis, 
and  twelve  other  infusions ;  mistura  ferri  comp.,  potassee  carbonas, 
sodse  carbonas,  liquor  arsenicalis,  &c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  were  taken  in  the 
compilation  of  this  Pharmacopoeia,  it  was  found  to  be  defective 
in  some  particulars,  and  the  formulae  as  well  as  the  nomenclature 
were  severely  criticised  by  several  commentators.  Dr.  Bostock 
published  an  "  Essay  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New  London 
Pharmacopoeia,"  in  which  he  showed  that,  while  the  endeavour 
to  regulate  the  names  of  the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica 
by  scientific  principles  had  failed,  and  led  to  inconsistency 
in  many  cases,  it  had  also  involved  the  subject  in  unneces- 
sary confusion,  and  added  to  the  intricacy  naturally  belonging 
to  it.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  he  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing observation  of  Dr.  Powell:  "As  by  names  substances 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  their  essential  properties 
ought  to  be  brevity  and  dissimilarity;  and  if  those  employed 
be  accurately  defined  and  generally  understood — if  they  be 
sanctioned  by  use  and  so  distinct  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken, and,  above  all,  convey  no  false  ideas  of  the  substances 
they  are  intended  to  designate,  such  a  nomenclature  may  be  con- 
sidered as  perfect."  Dr.  Bostock  advocated  these  sentiments, 
and  pointed  out  a  great  variety  of  instances  in  which  Dr.  Powell 
had  violated  Ms  own  principle  by  the  introduction  of  a  nomen- 
clature professedly  "  scientific,"  but  which,  from  its  inconsistency, 
did  not  deserve  the  name. 

The  most  severe  critique  which  appeared  on  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  1809,  was  a  review  by  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  which  was 
originally  published  in  the  London  Medical  Review  (1810),  and 
afterwards  in  a  separate  pamphlet  (1811),  entitled,  An  Expe- 
rimental Examination  of  the  last  edition  of  the  lJharmacopceia 
Londonensis,  with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Powell's  Translation  and 
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Annotations.  Mr.  Phillips  observes  in  his  introduction  that, 
«  although  individual  error  may  be  insignificant,  yet  when  esta- 
blished and  enforced  by  the  authority  of  law,  it  becomes  truly 
formidable;"  and,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  proceeds  to 
criticise  seventy-three  of  the  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
quoting  experiments  in  confirmation  of  his  statements.  The 
first  sentence  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  italics : 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  the  principal  object  of  this  essay,  I 
shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  alteration  of  the  names 
of  measures.  This  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  it  has  been  productive 
of  much  ambiguity  and  some  absurdity.'' 

Mr.  Phillips  enumerates  about  twenty  instances  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia in  which  the  value  of  the  term  libra  is  ambiguous. 

Some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  preparations  are 
rather  caustic,  as,  for  instance,  the  following :  "  According  to 
Dr.  Powell's  statement,  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  antimony  are 
synonymous,  and  ten  grains  may  be  properly  exhibited  ;  but  if 
we  combine  these  assertions  with  those  of  the  authorities  which 
he  recommends,  it  appears  that,  whilst  ten  grains  of  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  are  a  safe  dose,  "two  are  a  most  violent  and  dan- 
gerous emetic,"  and  sixty  grains  "  perfectly  inert ;"  and,  con- 
sequently, that  two  are  much  more  than  ten,  and  sixty  much 
less.  Well,  indeed,  has  Macquer  observed,  that  some  physicians 
have  considered  this  preparation  as  occasioning  "  accidents  so 
terrible,  that  instead  of  being  called  the  Mercury  of  life,  it  ought 
to  have  been  denominated  the  Mercury  of  death  !" 

Mr.  Phillips  devotes  thirty  pages  to  his  observations  on  the 
preparations  of  antimony,  and  confirms  his  statements  by  a 
detail  of  a  variety  of  experiments  in  which  he  throws  some  light 
on  this  intricate  subject. 

His  remarks  on  the  liquor  arsenicalis  are  very  severe,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  he  discovered  an  error  which  ought  not  to 
have  occurred,  especially  in  a  preparation  containing  so  power- 
ful an  ingredient  as  arsenic.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  some 
of  the  "defects"  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  Dr.  Powell's 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  to  be  found  in  our  present  edition  (1836),  of 
which  he  is  the  authorized  translator.  For  instance,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  distilled  waters,  he  states,  "  The  addition  of  spirit  to 
distilled  waters  is  altogether  useless."  In  the  present  Pharma- 
copoeia seven  ounces  of  spirit  are  ordered  to  two  gallons  of  each 
of  the  distilled  waters.  In  the  extractum  opii  he  recommends 
proof  spirit  to  be  employed  instead  of  water.  In  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1836,  distilled  water  is  ordered  as  the  menstruum 
without  any  animadversion.   In  the  hydrargyri  oxidum  cinereum 
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he  recommends  potash  in  preference  to  lime  ;  yet  in  his  own 
Pharmacopoeia  lime  is  ordered.  A  few  other  cases  might  be 
mentioned. 

Although  Mr.  Phillips  criticised  without  mercy  the  imperfections 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  he  found  some  merits  in  the  work,  to  which 
he  gave  their  share  of  commendation;  and  his  review  was  found 
to  be  so  far  entitled  to  attention,  being  based  upon  practical  ex- 
perience, that  some  of  his  suggestions  (as  well  as  those  of  some 
other  commentators)  were  adopted  in  the  next  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1815.  In  this  edition  several  new  articles  were 
introduced,  others  which  had  been  expunged  in  1809  were 
restored,  and  some  of  the  names  were  changed.  The  work  was 
on  the  whole  a  decided  improvement  on  its  predecessor ;  but  it 
did  not  yet  come  up  to  Mr.  Phillips's  ideas  of  perfection,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1816,  he  published  some  "  Remarks  on 
the  Editio  Altera  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis." 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Powell,  that  he  had  omitted 
to  give  Mr.  Phillips  credit  for  those  improvements  which,  at  his 
suggestion,  he  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  he 
stated  nevertheless  in  the  preface,  "  I  am  not  conscious  that  in 
any  instance  I  have  purloined  the  observations  of  others  or  used 
them  without  due  acknowledgement."  This  gave  Mr.  Phillips  a 
pretext  for  recapitulating  some  of  his  former  statements,  pointing 
out  the  instances  in  which  his  directions  had  been  followed,  but 
not  acknowledged,  and  making  a  fresh  attack  on  those  errors 
which  had  not  been  rectified. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
these  criticisms,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Powell's  Pharma- 
copoeia met  with  a  most  unmerciful  reception,  and  that  he  did 
not  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  indulgence.  Dr.  Powell,  as  a  Physican, 
could  not  be  expected  to  compete  in  practical  experience  with 
the  manufacturing  Chemists,  many  of  whom  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  a  small  section  merely  of  the  art  of  pharmacy,  and  who  were 
not  likely  to  reveal  the  secrets  by  which  they  sustained  their 
reputation,  for  the  benefit  of  a  work  in  which  they  were  not 
interested  and  for  which  they  would  gain  no  credit.  Many  pro- 
cesses might  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  when  conducted  on 
a  small  scale,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  yet  they  might  not  be 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  in  quantity,  and  this, 
in  fact,  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  several  instances.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  appeared  in  its  most  unfavourable  aspect,  when 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  searching  and  practical  satire  of 
Mr.  Phillips. 

The  improvement  which  was  taking  place  among  the  Apotlie- 
.  caries,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  which  they 
devoted  to  medical  and  surgical  practice,  tended  materially  to 
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strengthen  the  position  of  the  Druggists  as  dispensers  of  pre- 
scriptions: this  office,  being  comparatively  neglected  by  the  one 
class,  naturally  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  other. 
But  the  Apothecaries,  while  they  were  losing  ground  in  the 
"  trading"  department  of  their  profession,  possessed  no  other 
legitimate  means  of  obtaining  remuneration,  the  amount  of  their 
receipts  being  chiefly  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  medicine 
they  supplied  to  their  patients.    To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Burrows, 
"The  practising  Apothecaries  justly  complained  that  the  dis- 
pensing Chemists  and  Druggists  had  greatly  deteriorated  the 
profits  of  their  business  ;  but  the  practice  had  existed  so  long, 
that  it  had  acquired  from  custom  the  force  of  law,  and  it  was 
impossible  by  sudden  or  violent  means  to  suppress  it.    It  had 
indeed  become  difficult  to  define  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  an 
Apothecary.    *    *    *"    In  addition  to  the  falling  off  in  their 
dispensing  business,  and  the  inroads  made  upon  the  profession  by 
irregular  and  uneducated  practitioners  of  every  description,  the 
Apothecaries  sustained  another  grievance,  namely,  an  increase  in 
the  taxes  on  drugs  and  other  necessary  commodities,  which 
pressed  with  peculiar  severity  upon  them.    The  exorbitant  duty 
on  glass,  which  was  imposed  by  Government  in  the  year  1812, 
brought  their  misfortunes  to  a  climax,  and  occasioned  a  public 
meeting  of  their  body,  which  was  convened  on  the  3d  of  July 
of  that  year,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  by  Mr.  Burrows,* 
Mr.  Cates,  and  Mr.  Wells. 

Several  meetings  had  been  held  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  to  very  little  purpose,  when  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  having 
accidentally  attended  one  of  them,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting  from  the  subject  of  glass,  which  he  considered  derogatory 
to  the  profession,  to  the  more  important  matter  of  improving  the 
condition  of  that  branch  of  it,  in  a  professional  point  of  view. 

An  Association  was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Burrows  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  Mr.  Ward  secretary.  Mr.  Kerrisonf, 
who  had  declined  taking  a  share  in  the  proceedings  respecting 
the  duty  on  glass,  became  an  active  member  of  the  Committee, 
when  a  more  enlarged  scheme  was  undertaken,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
sonj,  Mr.  Good  §,  and  Mr.  Upton,  as  well  as  other  influential 
practitioners,  joined  with  great  spirit  in  the  enterprise. 

The  exertions  of  the  Association  were  directed  to  the  framing 
of  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  Parliament,  the  objects  of  which 
were : 

To  constitute  a  fourth  Medical  body  which  should  be  em- 

*  Now  Dr.  George  Mann  Burrows, 
f  Now  Dr.  Kerrison. 
I  Now  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 
$  Afterwards  Dr.  Good. 
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powered  to  examine  Apothecaries,  Surgeon  Apothecaries  Ac- 
coucheurs, Mid  wives,  Dispensing  Chemists,  and  Assistants ;  to  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  or  Pharmacy 
by  uneducated  persons  ;  and  to  vest  in  the  new  body  the  prero- 
gative of  granting  licences  to  such  persons  as  they  should  find 
on  examination  to  be  competent,  which  licences  should  be  an- 
nually renewed  on  payment  of  a  fee,  the  examiners  possessing 
the  powers  of  withholding  them  from  persons  whose  conduct  had 
been  immoral  or  discreditable. 

To  introduce  certain  regulations  respecting  apprentices,  and  to 
found  a  school*  for  the  education  of  pupils  in  medicine,  surgery, 
pharmacy,  &c.  6  J' 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Association  to  apply  to 
Parliament  through  the  medium,  or  with  the  concurrence,  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  letters  were  written  to  these  bodies  representing 
the  urgent  necessity  for  some  measure  of  reform,  and  respectfully 
requesting  their  co-operation  and  support. 

The  College  of  Physicians  declined  taking  any  share  in  the 
matter,  stating,  that  they  "  could  not  give  any  advice  or  assist- 
ance on  the  occasion."  The  College  of  Surgeons  concluded 
their  reply  with  these  words,  "  The  Court  of  Assistants  does  not 
intend  to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  such  letter."  The  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  after  having  consulted  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, stated,  that  "  They  could  not,  as  a  body  f,  concur  with  the 
Committee  in  the  intended  application  to  Parliament."  The 
Associated  Apothecaries,  therefore,  being  left  to  their  own 
resources,  prepared  a  bill,  which  was  introduced  to  the  House  by 
Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Calcraft,  Whitbread,  and  Rose,  in  the 
month  of  March,  1813.  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, laying  aside  the  apathy  which  they  had  originally  evinced 
on  the  subject,  when  they  perceived  that  active  steps  were  in 

*  In  the  London  Repository,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  487-8,  the  following  remarks,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Burrows,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  "There  is  in  London  another  defect,  which  we  will  cursorily 
mention,  and  that  is  the  want  of  a  regular  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  Apo- 
thecaries' shops  in  England  do  not  furnish  those  means  of  instruction  in 
this  important  science  which  are  necessary  to  form  a  good  Pharmaceutist. 
Young  men  cannot  acquire  in  such  situations  a  practical  knowledge  of  Che- 
mistry, of  Materia  Medica,  or  of  Botany;  and  when  in  London,  if  they 
are  laudably  desirous  of  prosecuting  such  studies,  there  are  no  institutions 
affording  all  the  requisites  for  pursuing  them  with  full  advantage.  A  school, 
therefore,  should  certainly  be  established  in  this  metropolis,  where  all  these 
sciences  and  arts  would  be  practically  taught  and  illustrated,  especially 
Pharmacy,  even  to  the  very  manipulations  of  the  art.  These  projects  are 
not  chimeras  :  they  are  obvious,  simple  in  principle,  and  facile  of  adoption, 
and  such  as  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  carried  into  effect." 

t  Although  three-fourths  of  the  body  were  actually  among  the  petitioners  ! 
See  "  An  Inquiry,"  &c,  by  Robert  Masters  Kerrison,  p.  76. 
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progress,  openly  opposed  the  bill  and  presented  petitions  against 
it.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  maintained  a  certain  degree  ot 
neutrality,  as  they  could  not  offer  direct  opposition  to  a  measure 
in  which  a  majority  of  their  body  was  prominently  engaged. 

The  Chemists  and  Druggists,  against  whom  some  of  the  most 
important  provisions  in  the  bill  were  levelled,  and  to  whom  no 
application  had  been  made  for  advice  or  assistance,  sponta- 
neously took  the  alarm,  and  the  standing  Committee  of  the 
Society,  which  they  had  formed  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  in  the  year  1802,  convened  a  general  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  new  bill. 

The  following  account  of  their  proceedings  is  copied  from  the 
minute-book : 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  held,  in  pursuance  of  public  advertisement, 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  on  Thursday,  March  4th,  1813,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration "  An  Abstract  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the 
Practice  of  Apothecaries,  Surgeon  Apothecaries,  Practi- 
tioners in  Midwifery,  and  Compounders  and  Dispensers 
of  Medicines  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  published 
by  order  of  the  general  Committee, 
Mr.  Hudson  in  the  chair, 
The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  : 

"  First — Resolved,  That  the  abstract  of  a  bill,  published  and  proposed  to  be 
brought  into  Parliament  by  certain  Apothecaries,  contains  many  clauses 
deeply  injurious  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  compound  and  dispense 
medicines,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  these 
clauses  will  be  to  put  all  compounders  and  dispensers  of  medicines  under  the 
control  of  a  Committee  of  Apothecaries  (distinct  from  the  corporate  body 
of  Apothecaries),  and  to  give  that  Committee  a  power,  by  the  making  of  by- 
laws, and  the  issuing  of  annual  licences,  to  use  means  of  the  greatest  oppres- 
sion and  injustice,  and  eventually  to  place  a  monopoly  of  compounding  and 
dispensing  medicines  in  the  hands  of  the  Apothecaries,  which  will  increase 
the  price  of  medicines,  and  consequently  diminish  the  means  of  a  large  body 
of  the  community  to  procure  necessary  medical  assistance. 

"  Second — That  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  having,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  exercised  the  trace  of  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines  (by  which 
they  mean  making  up  the  prescriptions  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons)  to  the 
satisfaction  and  advantage  of  the  public,  consider  it  highly  important  to  op- 
pose this  bill  in  all  its  stages,  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  their  established  and 
universally  acknowledged  business. 

"  Third — That  a  Committee  be  chosen,  five  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum, 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  opposing  the  bill ;  and  that  the  Committee  do 
consist  of  the  following  persons,  with  power  to  increase  their  number  : 


Messrs.  Allen,  Plough  Court 
Bell,  Oxford  Street 
Cooke,  Southampton  Street 
Cole,  Newgate  Street 
Complin,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Curtis,  Old  Fish  Street 
Hastings,  Haymarket 


Messrs.  Hume,  Long  Acre 
Hudson,  Haymarket 
Phillips,  Poultry 
Savory,  Bond  Street 
Smith,  Haymarket 
Tebus,  Bond  Street 
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imittee 

"  (SiSned)  W.  B.  HUDSON,  Chairman." 
An  Thl, Co™mjttee  met  °n  the  5th  of  Marc!.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
*p  w-n  5Iudson: the  obairman,  stated,  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
air.  VV  ilberforce  who  recommended  a  meeting,  by  deputation,  between  the 
Apothecaries  and  Chemists  ;  but  on  a  full  consideration  of  circumstances, 
the  Committee  thought  this  measure  inexpedient.  The  chairman  was,  there- 
fore, requested  to  inform  Mr.  Wilberforce  of  this  determination. 

*'  It  was  also  resolved  to  publish  an  address  to  the  country  Chemists  and 
druggists  in  the  following  papers  :  Times,  Morning  Herald,  Chronicle,  Ledger, 
Star,  Lamer,  and  States7nan. 

It  was  resolved  to  retain  Mr.  Brougham  as  counsel. 

A  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  address,  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  draw  up  the.  form  of  a  petition,  and  the  Committee  adjourned 
to  the  8th,  on  which  clay  they  met  at  the  Globe  Tavern.  They  also  met  on 
the  12th,  1 5th,  17th,  and  18th.  Mr.  Brougham  being  out  of  town,  Mr.  Adam 
was  retained  as  counsel,  and  Mr.  Harrison  to  assist  at  consultation.  The  re- 
suit  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  during  the  above  space  of  time  is  de- 
tailed in  the  following  report: 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  held,  in  pursuance  of  public  advertisement, 
at  the  Freemasons' Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  on  Monday,  22d  March,  1813, 
Mr.  Hudson  in  the  chair, 

The  following  Report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  : 

"  Your  Committee,  in  reporting  their  progress  since  the  last  general  meet- 
ing, have  to  observe,  that,  after  advertising  the  resolutions  of  that  day  in  the 
most  widely-circulated  London  newspapers,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  best  means  of  informing  their  fellow-tradesmen  individually  through- 
out the  kingdom  of  the  steps  already  taken  to  oppose  the  Apothecaries'  Bill, 
and  to  request  their  communications  and  subscriptions  in  support  of  that 
object.  This  was  done  by  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  all  whose  names 
could  be  collected  in  town  and  country.  They  have  now  the  gratification  to 
state,  that  their  exertions  in  this  respect  have  been  highly  successful.  From 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  have  received  the  most  heatty  concurrence 
in  their  views  ;  many  towns  have  formed  associations,  and  transmitted  liberal 
subscriptions — some  have  published  and  adopted  the  substance  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  meeting  as  their  own.  Numerous  subscriptions  have  also 
been  received  from  individuals  where^associations  could  not  be  formed,  and 
communications  have  been  received  from  associations  promising  an  early 
remittance  of  their  funds— almost  all  offering  more  assistance,  if  necessary. 

"  Your  Committee,  in  acknowledging  communications  or  remittances, 
have  not  failed  to  urge  upon  their  correspondents  the  importance  of  solicit- 
ing their  town  and  country  members  to  oppose  the  bill. 

"  The  expected  reading  of  the  bill  a  second  time,  on  an  early  day  after  the 
first  reading,  necessarily  presented  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience  to  your 
Committee  in  preparing  their  opposition  to  it ;  but  in  consequence  of  an 
interview  between  the  mover  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Calcraft )  and  one  of  their  body, 
Mr.  Calcraft  very  handsomely  deferred  the  second  reading  till  Friday,  the 
26th  instant,  an  indulgence  which  your  Committee  acknowledged  with  due 
respect. 

"  Many  Members  of  Parliament  have  been  Availed  upon,  and  their  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  bill  solicited.  Your  Committee  are  happy  to  state,  that  several 
of  them  were  fully  sensible  of  its  obnoxious  tendency,  and  others  who  were 
before  unacquainted  with  it,  have  promised  to  give  it  their  attention  and  con- 
sideration. ...  „       ■  .  t 

"  In  the  course  of  their  exertions  and  inquiries,  your  Committee  nave 
found  that  many  Apothecaries,  both  in  town  and  country,  were  not  only  un- 
acquainted with  the  bill  brought  into  Parliament,  but  that  they  were  averse 
to  many  of  its  provisions. 

"  A  petition,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  your  Committee,  is  now  to  be 
brought  forward  for  your  approbation  and  signature.  A  circular  letter  for 
Members  of  Parliament  is  in  the  press." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  circular: 

"Sir, — The  Committee  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  respectfully  solicit  your 
attention  to  the  following  provisions  of  a  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament, 
'  for  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries,  Surgeon  Apothecaries,'  &c.  &c. 
'*  Section.  Page.  .  . 

'*  1.     2.  Provides  a  Committee  of  twenty-seven  Apothecaries  and  eight 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  '  for  ever,'  to  regulate  not  only  the 
practice  of  Apothecaries,  but  all  the  Chemists  and  Druggists 
in  England  and  Wales. 

"  2.  3.  Excludes  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  from  any  vote  or  influence 
in  directing  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

"  7.  5.  Enables  the  Committee  to  employ  informers,  under  the  de- 
scription of  '  such  other  officers  as  the  Committee  shall  ad- 
judge to  be  necessary.' 

"  9.  6.  Enables  the  Committee  to  make  by-laws  for  its  own  regulation, 
advantage,  and  '  interest,'  and  to  alter  them  at  pleasure. 

*'  11.  7.  Appoints  medical  provincial  districts,  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  London  Committee. 

"  20.  11.  Empowers  the  Committee  to  determine  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  compounders  and  dispensers  of  medicines,  and  their 
assistants. 

"  25.    13.  Requires  a  sum  to  be  paid  for  certificate  of  examination. 

"  30.  15.  Requires  an  annual  licence  to  be  taken  out  by  every  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  on  pain  of  penalty. 

"  34.  16.  Licences  may  be  refused  on  a  charge  of  immorality  of  cha- 
racter, to  be  judged  of  by  the  Committee. 

"  35.  17.  Appeals  from  all  parts  of  England  andWales  to  be  determined 
by  the  London  Committee. 

"  43.  20.  Gives  great  encouragement  to  informers,  and  provides  a  per- 
manent fund  for  prosecutions. 

"  17.    21.  Gives  the  magistrate  authority  to  imprison  for  small  penalties. 

"  48.  22.  Protects  the  prosecutor  under  any  informality,  and  affords  no 
redress  but  by  an  action  at  law. 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  the  Apo- 
thecaries are  to  possess  a  majority  so  overbearing,  as  virtually  to  reduce  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  nothing  ;  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  bill  is 
to  depress  and  ruin,  and  eventually  to  extirpate,  the  compounding  Chemists 
and  Druggists  ;  for  though  their  existence  is  to  be  suffered,  yet  they  are  to 
be  entirely  excluded  from  any  share  or  voice  in  directing  the  operation  of 
the  bill ;  and  the  inquisitorial  power  it  will  establish  over  them  and  their 
assistants,  must  produce  infinite  confusion,  embarrassment,  and  injury. 

"  By  the  great  encouragement  held  out  to  informers,  any  medical  advice 
or  interference  on  the  most  urgent,  or  most  trivial  occasion,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  may  subject  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  frivolous  and  vexatious 
proceedings  and  penalties. 

"  The  clause  enabling  the  Committee  to  make  by-laws  of  an  indefinite  na- 
ture, may  be  the  instrument  of  grievous  oppression  and  injustice. 
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"  The  Chemists  and  Druggists  conceive  that  their  long  experience  in 
making  up  prescriptions,  and  their  extensive  employment  in  preparing  the 
various  articles  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  use  of  medical  practitioners, 
must  necessarily  render  them  more  competent  than  Apothecaries  to  compound 
medicines,  and  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  assistants  they  employ 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  their  interest  and 
reputation  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  selection  of  proper  persons. 

"  The  annual  licence  will  not  only  operate  as  a  tax  upon  persons  not  re- 
presented in  the  legislating  body,  but  may  be  withheld  upon  vague  charges 
against  their  characters — Apothecaries  being  the  judges. 

"  Great  hardship  and  injustice  may  arise  in  the  country  districts,  where  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  Apothecaries  to  combine  against  a  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist, or  to  harass  his  assistants  ;  and  much  expense  as  well  as  loss  of  time 
must  be  incurred  by  travelling  up  to  London,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  redress  from  the  superintending  Committee. 

"  Persons  convicted  in  small  penalties,  on  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness, 
may  be  distressed  and  imprisoned  on  the  authority  of  a  magistrate's  warrant, 
and  the  distressing  party  is  to  be  protected  under  any  informality,  while  the 
aggrieved  person  can  obtain  no  redress  but  by  an  action  at  law. — A  single 
individual,  perhaps  already  ruined,  against  an  organized  body  with  a  per- 
manent fund ! 

"  The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  community  will  suffer  material  in- 
convenience and  injury  from  the  operation  of  the  bill.  In  large  towns  it  is 
usual  for  Physicians  to  prescribe  gratis  for  the  poor,  and  to  send  them  to  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist  for  the  medicines — and  in  populous  districts,  ineligible 
for  the  residence  of  a  Physician,  and  unfavourable  for  the  formation  of  local 
charitable  institutions,  simple  remedies  are  often  procured  from  the  Chemist 
and  Druggist  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  but  if  these  classes  are  obliged  on  every  slight 
ailment  to  employ  a  professional  man,  who  can  legally  charge  for  attendance 
and  medicine,  they  must  encounter  the  greatest  pecuniary  inconvenience,  or 
the  distressing  consequences  of  protracted  sickness. 

March  22d,  1813. 

"First — It  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  above  report  be  received. 

"  Second — Resolved,  That  a  petition*  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  this  Meeting  ;  and  that  the  petition,  as  prepared,  be  now  read. 

'*  Third — Resolved,  That  the  petition  just  read  be  approved  and  signed  by 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  metropolis. 

"  Fourth — Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  put  the  petition 
into  the  hands  of  such  Members  of  Parliament  as  they  shall  think  most 
favourable  to  their  cause,  to  have  it  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  W.  B.  HUDSON,  Chairman." 

In  consequence  of  the  determined  opposition  which  was  made 
in  all  quarters  to  the  bill  at  its  first  reading,  the  Committee  of 
the  Associated  Apothecaries  modified  it  considerably,  and  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1813,  sent  the  following  notice  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

The  general  Committee  of  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon  Apothecaries,  think 
it  requisite  to  inform  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  previously  to 
the  second  reading  of  their  Bill,  of  the  following  circumstances: 

"  1  That  in  the  event  of  the  bill  passing  into  a  Committee,  they  mean  to 
expunge  from  it  everything  affecting  the  compounding  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

"  2.  That  the  idea  of  erecting  a  medical  school  has  been  abandoned,  and  tliat 
instead  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 


*  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  quote  the  form  of  petition. 
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they  wish  to  make  it  imperative  on  every  Surgeon  Apothecary  to  have  a 
diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons.  ,,,,,,  ani„t*A 
"S.  That  the  idea  of  uniting  the  different  heads  of  the  already-constituted 
medical  bodies  with  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon  Apothecaries  in  the  superin- 
tending body,  may  be  abandoned. 

"  4  That  the  views  of  the  bill  will  be  altogether  confined  to  rendering 
the  Apothecary  and  Surgeon  Apothecary  competent  practitioners,  by  exami- 
nations, and  obtaining  for  them  a  different  mode  of  recompense  for  their 
visits  and  professional  skill." 

The  Committee  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  met  at  the  Globe, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  and  also  on  the  1st  and  7th  of  April.  On 
the  8th  of  April,  a  general  meeting  took  place,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  report : 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in 
the  metropolis,  held,  in  pursuance  of  public  advertise- 
ment, at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  day  of 
April,  1813, 

Mr.  Hudson  in  the  chair, 

The  following  Report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  : 
"Your  Committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  formally  to  announce  to  you, 
that  the  measure  which  first  occasioned  our  meeting  together  is  abandoned, 
for  the  present  session— the  Apothecaries'  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  mover, 
on  Friday,  the  26th  of  last  month,  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading. 
The  motives  for  this  procedure  are  thus  stated  in  the  public  advertisement  of 
the  Committee  of  Apothecaries,  inserted  in  the  newspapers  of  the  succeed- 
ing day,  as  follows: — 'The  great  importance  of  the  objects  embraced  by  the 
bill  lately  introduced  before  Parliament  for  regulating  the  concerns  of  the 
profession  the  complexity  of  its  interest,  and  the  very  extensive  communi- 
cations from  the  country,  many  of  them  entitled  to  more  attention  than  the 
shortness  of  the  period  allowed  by  the  present  session  will  permit,  have  in- 
duced the  Committee  to  withdraw  the  bill  from  the  House,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  submitted,  in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  under  a  more  perfect 
form.' 

"  The  petition  submitted  to  you  at  the  last  general  meeting  was  signed  by 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  metropolis.  It 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Geo.  Canning,  who  previously  honoured  a  deputation  of  your  Com- 
mittee with  an  interview,  to  enable  them  to  explain  to  him  the  particular 
grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  Apothecaries*  Bill. 

"  A  circular  letter  was  also  distributed  amongst  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  the  interviews  which  individuals  or  deputations 
of  your  Committee  had  with  various  Members,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  a  general  concurrence  in  the  views,  as  to  the  oppressive  and  injurious 
operation  of  the  proposed  bill  upon  the  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

"  The  avowed  intention  of  the  Apothecaries  to  introduce  another  bill  into 
Parliament  next  session,  and  the  recollection  of  the  previous  harassings 
the  trade  has  experienced,  cannot  fail  to  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  a 
continued  watchfulness  to  protect  and  preserve  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
in  it.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  this  meeting,  the  adoption  of  some  measure  for  this 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  you  the  importance  of  providing 
a  fund,  to  be  ready  on  any  emergency,  to  enable  them  to  adopt  the  most 
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speedy  and  most  effectual  measures  without  incurring  the  great  labour, 
inconvenience,  and  delay  attendant  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
country. 

"  The  amount  of  subscriptions  already  received  is  a  little  more  than  £500, 
and  the  expenses  are  now  short  of  £100,  when  the  whole  of  the  business  is 
concluded,  they  will  be  within  £120. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Report  now  read  be  received. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  present  Committee  do  remain  a  permanent  Committee 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  surplus  of  the  subscriptions,  after  the  expenses  are 
paid,  be  funded  in  the  names  of  Trustees. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  be  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr. 
Horner,  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Committee. 

"  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  on  the  same  sheet  with  the 
circular  letter  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  sent  to  all  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  in  town  and  country,  in  order  that  they  may  be  accurately  informed 
of  the  particular  grounds  taken  by  the  Committee,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Apothecaries'  Bill. 

"  At  the  same  time  urging  those  who  have  not  yet  sent  their  subscriptions 
to  remit  them  immediately,  that  they  may  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund. 

"  The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair, 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Committee 
for  their  prompt  and  persevering  exertions  in  this  business. 

W.  B.  HUDSON,  Chairman. 
"  Mr.  Savory  Laving  been  voted  into  the  chair,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  general  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists are  due,  and  are  hereby  presented  to  W.  B.  Hudson,  Esq.  (Chairman) 
accompanied  with  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  thirty  guineas,  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  his  services  rendered  the  trade  by  his  prompt,  zealous, 
and  unremitted  attention  to  their  interests,  in  the  opposition  to  the  late 
injurious  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  certain  Apothecaries. 

Notwithstanding  the  modifications  in  the  bill,  and  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Associated  Apothecaries  to 
conciliate  the  three  constituted  medical  bodies,  these  advances 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  the  Committee,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1813,  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  determine  not  to  apply  for  the  formation 
of  a  fourth  Medical  body  for  the  purpose  of  examinations,  if  the  powers  of 
the  present  Chartered  Bodies  can  be  so  extended  as  to  accomplish  the  objects 
which  the  printed  resolutions  of  the  4th  of  September  embrace.*" 

This  resolution  was  sent,  with  an  appropriate  memorial,  to  each 
of  the  three  bodies,  and  the  following  replies  were  received  :— 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  October  29,  1813. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Court,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  memorial 

addressed  to  them  from  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and 

Surgeon  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales,  together  with  the  reply  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  enclosed  to  their  memorial,  are  of  opinion, 

that  this  Court  cannot  enter  into  measures  for  any  improvement  in  Pharmacy, 

but  in  conjunction  with  that  learned  body. 

J  S.  Backler,  Clerk. 


»  The  substance  of  these  resolutions  lias  already  been  stated. 
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Dr.  Latham,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
transmitted  a  copy  of  a  resolution  as  laid  before  the  College  at 
the  last  comitia,  enclosed  in  a  short  note  dated  January  27,  1814, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  "  sincerely  happy  in  the  prospect 
afforded  of  matters  being,  at  last,  satisfactordy  adjusted. 

Resolved  That  the  President  be  empowered  to  inform  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Rose,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  have  no  objection  to  the 
formation  of  a  Bill  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  London  Committee 
of  Apothecaries,  upon  the  basis  of  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  said 
Committee,  and  dated  4th  of  September  1813,  provided-the  powers  therein 
contained  be  vested  in  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  as  established  by  the 
charter  of  King  James,  and  provided-the  Bill,  before  it  shall  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  their  approval." 

This  report,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  was 
approved  by  the  College,  with  a  slight  exception,  relating  to 
Army  and  Navy  Surgeons,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  parti- 
cularize!. 

The  following  is  the  laconic  answer  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons : — 

"  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  February  12,  1814. 

"Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Master  of  the  College,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  enclosures  of  the  8th  instant,  and  to  return  you 
his  thanks  for  the  same. 

'*  T  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Edw.  Balfouh,  Sec." 

"  VVm.  T.  Ward,  Esq." 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  was  held  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1814,  Mr.  Burrows  in  the  chair.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  contained  a  detailed  account  of  their  reasons 
for  abandoning  their  original  design,  and  of  the  progress  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  had  made  in  framing  a  new  bill,  which 
they  proposed  to  bring  into  Parliament  at  their  own  expense,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  report  having  been  read,  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  expressed 
at  some  length  his  conviction,  that  although  the  proposed  bill 
was  in  many  respects  defective,  and  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
and  complete  as  the  one  which  the  Committee  had  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw,  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ren- 
dered it  advisable  to  unite  with  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in 
the  work  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  thus  to  secure  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  those  advantages  which  it  appeared  impossible  to 
obtain  to  the  full  extent. 

Mr.  Good,  who  had  been  absent  from  some  of  the  late  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  dissented  from  the  report,  and  denounced 

t  See  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  i.,  page  266. 
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the  proposed  bill  "  as  a  measure  which  had  been  raked  from  the 
musty  records  in  which  it  had  mouldered  for  two  hundred  years, 
to  disgrace  the  enlightened  period  of  the  nineteenth  century.'' 
He  objected  to  the  omission  of  what  he  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  original  bill — examinations  in 
Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery.  He  objected  to  the  inquisi- 
torial power  being  vested  in  any  body  of  men,  of  entering  pre- 
mises under  pretence  of  "  searching  for  drugs,  unlawful,  deceit- 
ful, corrupt,"  &c. ;  and  severely  handled  the  clause  which  sub- 
jects an  Apothecary  to  a  penalty  "  if  he  shall  at  any  time  know- 
ingly, wilfully,  and  contumaciously,  refuse  to  compound," 
or  shall  "  falsely,  unfaithfully,  fraudulently,"  compound  any 
medicines,  &c,  as  directed  in  any  prescription  signed  with  the 
initials  of  a  Physician.       *  * 

The  chairman  explained  that  a  separate  bill  was  contemplated 
for  the  regulation  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery — that  the  clause 
respecting  the  visitation  of  shops  would  be  modified  in  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  penalty  for  refusal  to  compound  prescriptions 
was  designed  merely  to  give  the  Physician  authority  over  the 
patient,  and  the  treatment  adopted,  and  not  to  oblige  Apothe- 
caries to  compound  prescriptions  whether  it  suited  their  con- 
venience or  not. 

Mr.  Good  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and 
concluded  his  speech  by  insisting,  that  the  bill  was  "  a  measure 
made  up  of  restrictions,  penalties,  and  imprisonments ;  founded 
in  tyranny  and  oppression,"  which  he  felt  confident  the  meeting 
would  reject.  After  several  members  had  briefly  expressed 
their  opinions,  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  replied  to  Mr.  Good  in  an 
elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  answered  the  various  objections 
seriatim,  contending  that  it  would  be  unwise,  because  the  whole 
of  what  was  desired  could  not  be  obtained,  to  refuse  a  part;  and 
stating  that  the  Committee  were  still  on  the  alert,  and  would,  he 
trusted,  continue  their  exertions  until,  sooner  or  later,  they  had 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  that  they  had  undertaken. 

The  motion  in  favour  of  supporting  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

The  Committee  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  met  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  May  26th,  and  drew  up  an  amended  clause, 
which  they  desired  to  substitute  for  that  which  makes  it  penal 
for  an  Apothecary  to  refuse  to  compound  a  prescription,  which, 
with  a  few  other  suggestions,  they  forwarded  to  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

The  clause,  however,  remains  as  it  originally  stood. 

When  this  unfortunate  bill  was  brought  into  the  House,  on  the 
23d  of  February,  the  College  of  Physicians  signified  their  deter- 
mination to  oppose  it,  without  stating  the  ground  of  their  objec- 
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tion.  When  the  several  portions  of  the  bill  came  under  discussion, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  in  order 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  College.  The  House  of  Lords  also 
introduced  amendments,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  rejected 
bv  the  Commons,  and  it  was  necessary  pro  formd  to  bring  in  a 
new  bill.  These  proceedings  occasioned  so  much  delay  that  the 
close  of  the  session  had  almost  arrived  before  the  bill  was  com- 
pleted, and  it  was  ultimately  hurried  through  Parliament  in  a  state 
which  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  promoters  of  the  mea- 
sure, although  they  chose  the  alternative  of  securing  it  in  that 
condition,  hoping  to  obtain  an  amended  Act  during  the  ensuing 
session,  and  fearing  that  by  further  procrastination  they  might  be 
defeated  altogether. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  who  met  this  bill  with  the  same  determined  op- 
position with  which  they  had  encountered  its  predecessor. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  held,  in  pursuance  of  public  advertisement, 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  March,  1815, 

Mr.  Hudson  in  the  chair, 

The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Report  which 
was  presented  by  the  Committee  :* 

"  Your  Committee,  in  reporting  their  progress  since  the  last  general  meeting, 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  have  procured  a  bill 
to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  "A  Bill  for  enlarging 
the  Charter  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  the  City  of  London,  granted 
by  His  Majesty  King  James  the  First,  and  for  better  regulating  the  Practice 
of  Apothecaries  throughout  England  and  Wale3  ;"  and  such  bill  appears 
to  your  Committee  to  be  equally  objectionable  as  the  former  bill  presented 
by  the  Associated  Apothecaries,  and  as  injurious  to  the  Chemists,  Druggists, 
and  to  the  public  at  large. 

"  On  Monday  the  16th  May,  1814,  a  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries,  on  the  bill  proposed 
to  be  brought  into  Parliament,  "For  enlarging  the  Charter  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,"  &c,  and  to  report  to  the  Committee  the  result  of  such  con- 
ference. In  answer  to  the  letter  proposing  a  conference,  the  following  was 
received  : — 

"  Bloomsbury  Square,  May  18th,  1814. 

"  Sir, 

"  In  answer  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I 
apprehend  your  application  is  made  to  me  under  the  impression  that  the  bill 
about  to  be  introduced  to  Parliament  is  a  bill  formed  by  the  Committee  of 
Associated  Apothecaries,  and  that  they  carry  it  into  the  House. 

"For  the  information  of  yourself  and  the  gentlemen  acting  with  you, 
permit  me  also  to  say,  that  it  is  arranged  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 

-i«LAt^  n\evtin/  of,11'6  Committee,  held  at  the  Globe,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1314,  Mr.  Westwood,  of  Newgate  Street,  and  Mr.  Butterfield,'of  the  S  rand 
were  added  to  the  Committee.  "         Tirana , 
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conjunction  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  it  has  heen  submitted  for 
the  remarks  of  the  Committee  to  which  I  belong,  and  received,  after  some 
amendments  are  made  which  were  proposed,  the  approbation  of  a  general 
meeting  of  Apothecaries,  held  last  Thursday,  to  take  the  bill  into  consider- 
ation. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
"  W.  B.  Hudson,  Esq."  «  G.  M.  BURROWS." 

"OnThursday,  November  24, 1314,  the  account  of  subscriptions  and  disburse- 
ments was  audited  and  approved,  whereby  it  appeared  that  £5.IiO,  five  per 
cent,  annuities  were  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees,  which  cost  the 
sum  of  £502  Is.  6d.,  and  that  a  balance  of  £36  4s.  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  a  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to 
all  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  town  and  country,  informing  them  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee,  since  the  last  General  Meeting. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  report  now  read  be  received  and  approved. 

"The  Chairman  then  informed  the  Meeting,  that  the  Apothecaries*  Bill 
was  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting.  The  bill  having  been  read  and 
discussed,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Meeting,  that  the  bill  now  read, 
contains  much  matter  highly  injurious  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  and 
the  public  at  large,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  opposed. 

Resolved,  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  against 
the  aforesaid  bill,  and  that  a  petition  for  this  purpose  be  now  read. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  petition  now  read  be  approved,  and  be  signed  by  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  metropolis. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  take  measures  to  have  the 
petition  presented  to  Parliament,  and  to  employ  such  other  means  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  and  may  be  necessary  for  opposing  the  said  bill. 

''Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  be  advertised  in  the  Times,  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  Courier. 

"  W.  B.  HUDSON." 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Mr.  Gifford  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  held  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, on  Friday,  the  21st  day  of  April,  1815,  in  pursu- 
ance of  advertisements, 

Mr.  Hudson  in  the  chair, 

KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

"  Your  Committee,  in  reporting  their  progress  since  the  last  general 
meeting,  have  to  acquaint  you  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution  the  re- 
solutions of  the  general  meeting  of  the  6th  day  of  March  last,  relative  to 
the  bill  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  they  met 
together  the  next  day,  when  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Savory,  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  on  the  subject  of  the 
said  bill,  and  that  any  two  of  them  should  be  competent  to  hold  such  con- 
ference/and report  the  result  thereof.  _  _ 

"  Mondau,  the  13th  of  March.— The  Chairman  reported  from  the  biib-Lom- 
mittee,  that  he  had  written  to  the  Master  of  the  Society  of  the  Apothecaries 
Company,  requesting  a  conference  with  the  Committee  of  the  said  Society, 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  said  bill  J  and  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  their 
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Secretary  appointing  Wednesday  next,  at  one  o'clock,  to  receive  tie  depu- 
tation. 

"  Wednesday,  the  lath  of  March. — The  Chairman  reported,  that  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Savory,  and  himself,"  had  waited  upon  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  that 
day,  according  to  their  appointment,  and  that  the  Society  declared  it  to  be 
their  intention  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  by 
their  bill  now  in  Parliament,  and  they  offered  to  prepare  a  clause  to  that 
effect,  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists. 

"  Monday,  the  20th  of  March. — The  Chairman  reported,  that  he  had  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Solicitors  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  inclos- 
ing a  clause  proposed  to  be  added  to  their  bill,  now  pending  in  Parliament, 
for  exempting  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  from  the  provisions  and  effect  of 
the  said  bill. 

"  Sir, —  We  are  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  to  forward  to  you  the  clause  ivhich  they  propose, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  Committee  of  your  body,  to  introduce 
into  the  act  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which,  we 
trust,  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  parties  whom  you  represent. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  see  with  con- 
cern that  misrepresentations  have  been  made  of  their  object,  which 
is  the  improvement  of  their  branch  of  the  profession  in  medical 
knowledge.  To  this  their  views  are  so  entirely  directed,  that 
they  have  no  disposition  to  insist  on  any  clause  which  is  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  it.  If  the  power  enabling  them  to  purchase 
land  {a power  ivhich  was  asked  for  only  because  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  it  ivithout  expense  presented  itself)  be  a  clause  which 
excites  any  jealousy,  and  of  which  the  omission  woidd  conciliate 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that  they  shall  recommend  it  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  not  to 
press  its  insertion. 

"  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

"  Fladgate  and  Neeld." 
"  Essex  Street,  17  th  of  March.  1815. 

The  clause  proposed  : 

"  Provided  always  arid  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  pre- 
judice, or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  trade  and  business  of  a  Che- 
mist and  Druggist ;  but  all  persons  using  or  exercising  the  said 
trade,  or  who  shall  or  may  hereafter  use  or  exercise  the  same, 
shall  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  carry  on  the  same  trade  in  such 
manner  and  as  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
they  might  have  done  in  case  this  act  had  not  been  made." 

i  •i'i'-Y°or  J?01"1™"60  directed  that  the  charter  of  the  Apothecaries,  the  new 
bi  1  in  I  arliament,  with  the  proviso  above  proposed,  and  the  letter  of  the 
solicitors  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  should  be  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Counsel,  as  to  the  effect  the  same  might  have  on  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  and  that  the  secretaries  should  lay  the  same  before  Counsel 
with  proper  instructions  accordingly.  sunset 

D 
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Monday,  17th  April.— The  secretaries  laid  before  the  Committee  the 
case  submitted  to  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  with 
the  Charter  and  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  Counsel's  opinion  thereon ;  also  the 
proviso  proposed  by  the  solicitors  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  settled 
by  Counsel.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  the  following  clause  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  general  meeting,  to  be  added  to  the  bill  now  pending  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  that  it  be  also  recommended  to  the  general  meeting  to  request 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  withdraw  the  clause  introduced  into  their  bill 
for  enlarging  their  powers  of  purchasing  lands." 

Amended  clause : — 

"  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to 
prejudice,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the  buying,  -preparing ,  compounding, 
dispensing,  and  vending  drugs  and  medicinal  compounds, 
wholesale  and  retail;  but  all  persons  usi?ig  or  exercising  the 
said  trade  or  business,  or  who  shall  or  may  hereafter  use  or 
exercise  the  same,  shall  and  may  use,  exercise,  and  carry  on  the 
same  trade  or  business,  in  such  manner  and  as  fully  and  amply 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  same  trade  or  business  was 
used,  exercised,  or  carried  on  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  before 
the  passing  of  this  act." 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  report  now  read  be  received. 

"  Resolved  unanimously ,  That  on  the  insertion  of  the  last  stated  clause  in 
the  bill  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  now  pending  in  Parliament,  and  on 
the  withdrawment  of  the  clause  in  the  said  bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
power  of  the  Society  to  purchase  lands,  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  do 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  bill. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  last  resolution  be  sent,  with  a  copy  of 
the  amended  clause,  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries." 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  held  in  pursuance  of  public  advertisements, 
at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  London,  on  Friday, 
the  11th  day  of  August,  1815, 

Mr.  Hudson,  in  the  chair, 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  was  read  : 
"  Your  Committee  have  now  the  pleasure  to  report  to  you  the  termina- 
tion of  their  labours  on  the  Apothecaries'  Bill.  The  clause  to  protect  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  last  general  meeting,  was  agreed  to  without  alteration,  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bill,  the  Chairman  attended  the  Commit- 
tee with  the  Counsel  and  Secretary,  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  Counsel  for  the  College  of  Physicians  was  also  well  satisfied  with  the 

"  The  earnest  desire  your  Committee  had  to  make  some  decision  on  the 
subiect,  that  the  trade  might  be  relieved  of  the  great  expense  and  trouble 
heretofore  experienced,  led  them  to  adopt  every  possible  means  to  obtain 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  Charter  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 
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order  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  own  duty.  This  and  the  necessary 
attendance  of  the  bill  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
necessarily  brought  on  a  considerable  expense  of  Counsel  not  before  in- 
curred, the  result  however  has  fully  equalled  their  expectations,  and  they 
trust  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  whose  interests  they  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  protect  and  support. 

"  The  state  of  the  funds  since  the  last  audit  is  as  follows  : — 


1815.  £    s.  d. 

Balance  then  in  hand.  36    4  0 

April  Dividends     .    .  12    7  6 

Subscriptions    .    .    .  18  12  0 

August  Dividends  .   .  12   7  G 


1815.  £  & 

Paid  Postages,  1814  .  7  17  11 
Advertisements  &  Room  16  18  8 

Printing  3    4  G 

Now  due,  Expenses 

of  Counsel    ...   57  18  0 
Agents  of  both  Houses 

of  Parliament    .    .    23    3  6 
Secretary'sBill,includ- 
ing  Printing,  Adver- 
tisements, Postages, 
and  Attendances     .    95    4  2 


£204    6  9 


Balance  now  in  hand .    51    9  11 
Navy  5perCents.in  hand 
£550,  -worth  about  .500   0   0  Sterling. 

"  Some  further  expense  of  printing,  postages,  &c,  will  be  necessary  to 
convey  a  circular  letter  of  information  to  the  Subscribers. 

"  The  Committee  have  only  to  observe  in  conclusion,  that  they  beg  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this  general  meeting,  that  the  surplus  of 
the  Fund  should  remain  in  the  Navy  5  per  cents.,  in  the  names  of  the  pre- 
sent Trustees,  to  be  appropriated  to  any  purpose  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Subscribers  which  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  general  meeting,  and  that 
future  Subscriptions  shall  not  be  less  than  Two  Guineas  each." 

"  Resolved  unanimously ,  That  the  report  now  read  be  received  and  approved. 

"  Resolved  unanimously ,  That  the  surplus  of  the  fund,  after  defraying  the 
expenses,  do  remain  in  the  Navy  5  per  cents.,  in  the  names  of  the  present 
Trustees,  to  be  appropriated  to  any  purpose  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the 
subscribers,  which  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting,  and  that 
future  Subscriptions  shall  not  be  less  than  Two  Guineas  each. 

*'  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Lascelles,  for  presenting  the  Petition  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  his  constant  attention  to 
their  interest- 

"  Second  Resolution,  Reconsidered  and  amended,  and  carried  unanimously. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  substance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
meetings,  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  and  sent  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  in  town  and  country. 

"  Resohed  ^lnanimously ,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  for  their  unwearied  and  successful  services  in  securing  to 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  trade 
and  business. 

The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair, 

Mr.  Hume  was  voted  to  it. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  •nven  to  the 
Chairman  for  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

r>  2 
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THE  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1815. 


An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries, 
in  reference  to  the  Act  of  1815,  is  contained  in  the  Transactions 
of  that  body,  a  volume  published  in  the  year  1823,  and  also  in 
the  London  Medical  Repository  of  1814  and  1815. 

The  above  brief  outline  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting into  one  concise  history,  the  principal  circumstances  of 
the  controversy,  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  various  parties 
concerned,  in  order  that  we  may  benefit  by  the  experience  of  our 
predecessors. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  act  was  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  unqualified 
practitioners,  to  improve  the  character  and  respectability  of 
the  educated  Surgeon-Apothecary,  to  establish  a  school  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  secure  to  qualified  persons  a 
fair  remuneration  for  professional  skill.  The  result  is  emphati- 
cally described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothe- 
caries (Introductory  Essay,  page  lviii). 

"  That  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  may  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  Apothe- 
caries Act  as  it  is,  with  the  Bill  as  first  projected  by  the  Association.  Shorn, 
indeed,  is  the  latter  of  its  fair  proportions  !  The  practice  of  medicine  is 
doubtless  placed  under  certain  but  very  inadequate  restrictions  :  but,  whilst 
that  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery  is  still  open  to  every  unprincipled  pretender, 
the  Druggists  are  neither  prevented  from  making  up  Physicians'  prescrip- 
tions, nor  even  from  practising  medicine  ;  no  provision  is  made  for  securing 
a  supply  of  qualified  assistants ;  and  lastly,  while  the  public  are  thus 
denied  so  many  and  such  great  advantages,  not  only  is  the  general  practi- 
tioner not  relieved  from  his  burdens,  but  he  is  subjected  to  new  and  vexa- 
tious restrictions." 

Gray,  in  his  supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  makes  the 
following  observations  on  the  subject: — 

"  This  Act  has  had  the  singular  fortune  of  being  violently  opposed,  as 
insufficient,  by  those  who  were  its  original  promoters  ;  of  being  esteemed  a 
burden  by  many  of  those  whom  it  was  meant  to  benefit;  and  of  being  looked 
upon  with  indifference  by  those  against  whom  it  was  intended  to  act ;  since 
the  Act  was  altered  and  restricted  to  those  who  -practise  as  Apothecaries,  with 
an  express  declaration  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
whose  shops  are  in  general  confounded  with  those  of  the  Apothecaries,  and 
whose  business  differs  no  otherwise  than  that  with  the  dispensing  Physician 
or  modern  Apothecary,  medical  practice  is  the  principal  object,  retail  and 
dispensing  the  secondary :  while,  with  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  old 
Apothecary,  retail  and  dispensing  are  principal,  and  medical  practice  mostly 
confined  to  the  counter,  or  to  a  few  personal  acquaintance ;  a  fortiori,  the  mid- 
wives,  herbalists,  cuppers,  barbers,  electricians,  galvanizers,  dentists,  farriers, 
veterinary  surgeons,  village  wisemen,  and  cow-leeches,  are  left  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  ancient  practice,  and  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  place 
confidence  in  them,  as  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  Apothecaries,  though 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist  may." 

Dr.  George  Mann  Burrows  continued  his  exertions  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Associated  Apothecaries  until  August,  1817, 
and  pointed  out  a  variety  of  defects  in  the  bill,  which  the  Com- 
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mittee  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce 
that  body  to  take  the  needful  steps  for  rectifying  these  defects, 
and  although  proposals  were  entertained  for  applying  to  parlia- 
ment for  an  amendment  of  the  Act,,  no  decisive  result  ensued. 

The  Association  continued  to  meet  periodically  for  some  years, 
their  chief  attention  being  directed  to  the  suppression  of  irre- 
gular and  unqualified  practitioners,  but  their  efforts  were  not 
seconded  by  the  Medical  bodies,  and  although  the  Association 
comprised  upwards  of  3, 000  members,  their  labours  in  this  par- 
ticular ended  where  they  began. 

The  formation  of  so  large  an  association  of  Apothecaries, 
distinct  from  the  chartered  Society  of  Apothecaries,  especially  as 
many  of  the  members  belonged  to  both  bodies,  is  an  anomaly  the 
object  of  .which  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  ;  it  appears  that  this 
Association  was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  that  which  was  formed  in  the 
year  1794,  and  which  was  also  unconnected  with  the  three  con- 
stituted medical  bodies ;  but  as  its  attention  was  directed  to  a  new 
object,  namely,  that  of  ensuring  the  competence  of  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  practitioners  of  all  ranks,  and  establishing  a  fair 
system  of  remuneration,  the  result  ought  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  was.  But  the  want  of  unity  in  the  profession  itself,and 
the  party  spirit  which  prevailed  throughout  the  controversy ,  diverted 
the  influence  into  so  many  channels  that  a  partial  failure  was  the 
natural  consequence.  The  Chemists  and  Druggists, on  the  contrary, 
who  had  already  acquired  a  standing  as  dispensers  of  medicine, 
by  uniting  their  strength  on  the  occasion,  secured  to  themselves 
a  continuance  of  all  their  former  privileges,  although  they  did 
not  at  that  time  aspire  to  the  scientific  improvement  which  they 
have  now  undertaken  to  bring  about.  Their  Committee  re- 
tained the  powers  which  had  been  confided  in  them,  and  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  any  proceedings  or  events  which  appeared 
likely  to  influence  the  welfare  of  their  body,  or  in  which  their 
credit  as  Pharmaceutists  was  concerned.  In  the  year  1819  they 
called  a  public  meeting,  of  which  the  following  is  the  report : 

At  a  general  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  held  in  pursuance  of 
public  advertisement,  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Fleet  Street, 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1819, 

Mr.  Hudson  in  the  chair, 
The  following  Report  was  presented  by  the  Committee 
"Your  Committee  have  called  you  together  on  the  present  occasion  to  lay 
before  you  some  information  respecting  a  bill  which  was  brought  into  Par- 
liament during  the  present  session,  entitled  "  A  Bill  for  establishing  Regu- 
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lations  for  the  Sale  of  Poisonous  Drugs,  and  for  better  preventing  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  inattention  or  neglect  of  persons  vending  the  same." 

"  Your  Committee  procured  copies  of  the  bill  as  soon  a3  it  was  printed, 
and  met  to  consider  its  provisions,  some  of  which  appearing  to  them  '  likely 
to  embarrass  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  and  not  calculated  to  eflect  the 
object  intended,'  they  prepared  a  petition  to  that  effect,  which  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  subsequently  favoured  with  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  and  the-, 
bill  was  shortly  after  withdrawn. 

"  Your  Committee,  however,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  anxious  to  employ  every  possible  means  to  attain  the  object 
intended  by  the  bill,  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and 
all  others  who  vend  poisons  or  poisonous  substances,  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  in  their  shops. 

"  First — That  no  arsenic,  oxalic  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  be  issued  by 
any  vendor,  without  a  printed  label  of  the  name  of  the  article,  and  the  word 
'  poison  '  being  affixed  to  every  wrapper,  box,  bottle,  or  other  vessel  con- 
taining the  same. 

*'  Secondly — That  on  every  wrapper  or  vessel  containing  any  drug  or  pre- 
paration likely  to  produce  serious  mischief,  if  improperly  used,  the  name  of 
the  article  be  affixed  in  a  legible  form  ;  and  as  many  persons  can  read  print 
who  cannot  read  writing,  they  would  recommend  that  printed  labels  be  used 
where  possible,  in  preference  to  written  ones. 

"  Thirdly — That  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  poisons,  who  is  not  of 

sufficient  age  and  experience  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  great  caution 

necessary  in  avoiding  the  sale  of  them  to  improper  or  ignorant  persons. 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  report  now  read  be  received  and  approved, 
and  that  the  same  be  printed  and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible  among 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  and  all  other  persons  who  vend  poisons  or  poi- 
sonous drugs  throughout  the  United  Kingdom." 

In  the  year  1824  another  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
was  published,  and  Sir  George  Tu thill  produced  the  English 
translation.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Phillips,  instead  of  repeating 
his  strictures  on  the  work  of  the  College,  gave  a  specimen  of  his 
own  performance  in  "  a  Translation,  with  notes  and  illustrations," 
which  he  published  shortly  after  that  of  Sir  George  Tuthill.  The 
merit  of  this  work  was  appreciated  by  the  College,  as  would  appear 
from  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Phillips  as  the  official 
translator  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson's  "  London  Dispensatory  "  appeared  in  the 
year  1814,  and  has  undergone  a  succession  of  improvements  and 
amplifications  up  to  the  present  time.  The  fame  and  merits  of 
the  work  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  notice ;  it 
comprehends  in  one  volume  a  sufficiently  ample  account  of  all 
the  substances  comprised  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a  very  useful 
explanation  of  the  science  of  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Pharmacy, 
a  compendium  of  the  three  Pharmacopoeias,  with  copious  notes, 
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and  a  list  of  substances  incompatible  with  others  in  extem- 
poraneous prescriptions.  The  tenth  edition  has  lately  been 
announced. 

The  Committee  of  the  Druggists'  Association  of  1802  met 
in  the  year  1829,  in  consequence  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  aided  by  common  informers,  in 
reference  to  the  medicine  act.  Numerous  penalties  were  in- 
flicted on  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  selling 
lozenges,  and  other  articles,  by  weight,  without  a  stamp,  which 
had  hitherto  been  considered  legal,  provided  printed  directions 
for  their  use  were  not  affixed.  The  injustice  of  these  proceed- 
ings became  so  glaring,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  take 
some  steps  for  protecting  the  trade.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was 
called  on  the  31st  of  December,  1829.  The  following  resolu- 
tions are  inserted,  as  they  show  the  disposition  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  to  form  a  permanent  society  : 

That  the  individuals  composing  this  Society  disclaim  all  motive  of  op- 
position to  any  act  of  the  legislature.  They  declare  their  sole  object  in 
associating  to  be  the  concerting,  in  unison,  the  fair  means  of  protecting 
themselves  and  the  trade  from  the  losses  and  annoyance  in  business  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  on  the  part  of  the  stamp-office,  by  prosecutions  for 
penalties,  under  what  they  honestly  conceived  to  be,  and  are  legally  advised, 
is  a  misconstruction  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act. 

That  a  Society  be  formed,  to  be  intituled,  "  The  General  Association  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain,'5  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
judicial  construction  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  and  Licence  Acts,  by  assisting 
those  who  have  been  improperly  prosecuted,  to  bring  their  cases  before  a 
court  of  justice,  and,  if  the  acts  should  be  there  held  to  have  been  rightly 
construed,  for  the  further  purpose  of  obtaining  a  revision  of  them  by  the 
legislature. 

That  a  Committee  of  twelve,  with  liberty  to  add  to  their  number,  be 
chosen  annually — five  to  form  a  quorum  :  the  Committee  to  meet  once  in 
every  month. 

That  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  called  by  advertisement 
and  by  circulars  to  all  the  Members,  be  held  twice  in  each  year  (viz.  May 
and  November)  at  which  meetings  the  Committee  shall  report  its  proceed- 
ings. 

That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  convene  special  general  meetings 
when  any  circumstances  shall  arise  to  render  such  meetings  desirable.  ' 

That  every  member  shall  pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  twenty  shillings 
and  in  default  of  payment,  after  two  months'  notice  from  the  Secretary,  he 
shall  be  excluded  the  Society,  and  debarred  from  all  privileges  and' ad- 
vantages. 

That  every  Member  claiming  protection  from  the  Society,  shall  lay  be- 
fore  the  Committee  a  full  and  fair  statement,  in  writing,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  upon  which  he  grounds  such  claim. 

That  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  receive,  examine,  and  consider 
any  claim  for  protection,  and  decide  thereon;  and  if  the  case  be  defensible 
at  law,  the  expenses  of  such  defence  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society. 

That  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  obtain  such  legal  advice  as  tbev 
may  deem  necessary.  y 

That  no  money  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  without  an  order,  in  writing 
from  the  Committee.  '   n  wminS, 
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That  at  any  general  meeting  by-laws  may  be  enacted,  which  shall  be  as 
binding  as  the  original  rules  ;  but  that  no  by-law  to  alter  or  rescind  any  of 
the  original  rules  shall  be  passed,  unless  notice  be  given  iu  the  circular  call- 
ing such  general  meeting. 

That  Auditors  (not  being  Members  of  the  Committee)  be  elected  an- 
nually, to  examine  and  pass  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  which  accounts  are  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  two  named  general  meetings. 

That  all  the  offices,  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  be  honorary : 
That  the  officers  be  elected  annually,  by  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  one 
of  the  general  meetings,  and  that  they  be  eligible  to  re-election. 

This  Association  flourished  for  several  months :  Dr.  Reece, 
Messrs.  Midgley,  Ancell,  Gifford,  Gray,  Waugh,  Watts,  Binge, 
and  Winstanley,  were  among  the  most  active  members.  Peti- 
tions were  drawn  up  and  ready  for  presentation  to  Parliament, 
when  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  law,  the  evil  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  Association  was  broken  up.  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Association  of  1812,  declined  to  hand  over  the 
balance  of  subscriptions,  as  it  appeared  on  maturely  considering 
the  subject,  that  the  objects  of  the  two  Associations  being  differ- 
ent, he  was  not  justified  in  amalgamating  the  funds. 

About  the  year  1830  another  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
a  reformation  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  address  the  government  on 
the  subject,  petitioning  for  an  Act  which  should  regulate  those 
who  follow  this  department.  Mr.  John  Savory  took  the  lead  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hudson  and  Mr.  Butler.  The  memorial  which  was  prepared 
contained  a  brief  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  importance 
of  Pharmacy  to  the  health  and  life  of  his  Majesty's  subjects — . 
the  necessity  of  education  and  integrity  in  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  carry  into  effect  the  instructions  of  medical  men — the  pre- 
valence of  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons  calling  themselves 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  the  frequency  of  injury  to  the 
public  from  this  source — the  difficulty  of  detecting  adulterations 
and  the  necessity  of  proper  qualification  in  pharmaceutists,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty  in  this  respect — the 
advantages  resulting  from  Pharmaceutical  education  in  foreign 
countries — the  danger  arising  from  the  uncontrolled  sale  of 
poisons  by  ignorant  persons  ;  and,  finally,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  some  sanatory  regulations  for  the  elevation  of  this  department 
in  the  profession,  and  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Savory  waited  on  a  considerable  number  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  in  London, soliciting  signatures  to  this  memorial; 
but  so  little  encouragement  was  given  to  the  proposed  measure 
of  reform,  that  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  A  notion  ap- 
peared to  prevail,  that  the  trade  had  been  so  often  attacked, 
that  it  was  hazardous  to  court  a  repetition  of  former  annoyances, 
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by  introducing  so  delicate  a  subject,  and  thus  giving  the  cue  to 
parties  who  might  be  interested  in  bringing  about  a  destructive 
revolution.  It  was  also  considered  by  many  to  be  a  chimerical 
scheme  on  account  of  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  trade,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  it  was 
"  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

Accordingly  the  memorial  proved  abortive,  not  from  any 
doubt  of  its  propriety  or  justice,  but  because  the  parties  concerned, 
who  might  have  promoted  its  object,  were  not  disposed,  in  the 
absence°of  an  exciting  cause,  to  coalesce,  and  embark  in  an  un- 
dertaking which  would  have  involved  a  departure  from  the  strictly 
defensive  policy  hitherto  adopted  by  the  trade. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  science  of  Chemistry,  and  the  recent 
introduction  of  various  substances  and  preparations  into  medi- 
cinal use,  had  by  this  time  thrown  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1824 
into  the  shade,  and  a  new  edition  was  anxiously  anticipated. 
Some  delay  arose  from  the  endeavour  to  compile,  "  not  as  before, 
a  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  one  which  should  include  Scotland 
and  Ireland  with  England,"  for  which  purpose  "  it  was  requisite 
to  consult  with  the  Fellows  of  both  colleges  ;  and  as,  on  account 
of  the  great  distance,  this  was  with  difficulty  accomplished,"  the 
college  was  "constrained  to  abandon  the  negotiation,  which  had 
been  commenced."*  There  was,  however,  another  obstacle  to 
this  project,  namely,  there  was  a  considerable  stock  on  hand  of 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  which  must  have  been  sacrificed  at 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  publisher  (or  the  college),  if  the  amalgamation 
had  been  carried  into  effect  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  at 
the  time  the  "great  distance  "  was  considered  an  insurmounta- 
ble bar  to  the  union,  the  railroads  and  the  penny  postage  had  not 
come  into  operation. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  was  completed, 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  practical  details 
of  its  compilation,  was  officially  authorized  to  publish  the  transla- 
tion. Among  the  most  important  additions,  we  may  mention  the 
alkaloids — morphia,  aconitina,  strychnia,  and  veratria,  several 
preparations  of  iodine;  hydrocyanic  and  phosphoric  acids, 
and  a  few  conventional  formulae,  such  as  pilula  rhei  composita, 
mistura  spiritus  vini  Gallici,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  Pharmacopoeia  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  adopted, 
from  which  however  a  few  substances  are  excepted,  forming 
separate  sections.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  translation,  gives  explicit 
instructions  for  testing  the  strength  of  preparations,  and  for 
detecting  impurities.  The  known  (or  supposed)  constitution  of 
the  various  compounds  is  explained  by  diagrams  and  symbols, 

•  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  1836,  Phillips'  translation,  preface,  p.  7. 
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a  list  of  synonymes  is  affixed  to  each  preparation,  tables  of 
equivalents  and  symbols  are  given  in  addition  to  the  other  tables, 
and  many  valuable  remarks  and  directions  are  added,  which 
make  the  work  very  complete  and  voluminous. 

The  alterations  in  the  nomenclature  have  been  so  much  com- 
mented upon,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  them  in  detail. 
Our  only  cause  for  regret  is,  that  the  multiplication  of  terms  and 
synonymes  has  occasioned  considerable  ambiguity,  which  is  not 
unfrequently  productive  of  inconvenience  as  well  as  mistakes. 
Some  of  the  alterations  in  names  have  little  or  no  reference  to 
scientific  considerations;  as,  for  instance,  pilula  saponis  composita, 
for  pilula  saponis  cum  opio,  tinctura  camphoree  for  spiritus 
camphorse,  mistura  acaciae  for  mucilago  acacise,  syrupus  for 
syrupus  simplex,  &c.  These  changes  are  of  no  importance, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  they  occasion  a  little  want 
of  perspicuity. 

The  adoption  of  the  imperial  measure,  in  conformity  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  measures  in  general  are  regu- 
lated, has  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  As  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  authorized  by  law  to  publish  a  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
to  enforce  its  observance  by  those  who  compound  and  prepare 
medicines,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  that  body  comes 
within  the  pale  of  the  Act  by  which  publicans  and  wine-mer- 
chants are  governed,  and  as  the  Medical  Profession  has  adopted, 
and  continues  to  use  "  Apothecaries'  Weights,"  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  "  Apothecaries'  Measure  "  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  allowed.  In  adverting  to  the  disadvantage  of  unne- 
cessary changes  of  this  description,  we  may  recur  to  Mr. 
Phillips's  remarks  on  the  libra,  quoted  page  35,  which  with  a 
slight  variation  would  apply  to  the  recent  change  in  the  value 
of  the  term  octarium.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  the  old  pint  is  more  convenient  than  the  new, 
as  it  admits  of  subdivision  to  a  greater  extent  without  fractions, 
and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  calculations  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist.  Some  medical  men,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ambiguity  which  now  exists  respecting  the  octarium,  use  the 
term  libra  (meaning  16oz.)  ;  but  this  is  no  less  ambiguous,  as  the 
Apothecaries'  pound  is  12oz.  and  the  fluid  pound  is  obsolete. 
Others  avoid  the  use  of  the  terms  pound  and  pint  altogether, 
which  indeed,  is  the  only  effectual  method  of  avoiding  confusion. 

In  the  year  1837,  Dr.  Collier  published  a  caustic  and  acrid 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  disputed  the  title  of  the  College  to  secure 
the  copyright  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  Mr.  Phillips,  enumerating 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  translations  of  former  Pharma- 
copoeias had  been  published  without  authority,  among  others  a 
translation  by  himself,  in  the  year  1820,  and  the  one  by  Phillips 
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in  1824.  In  this  pamphlet  he  announced  his  intention  of  again 
appearing  in  the  field,  and  shortly  afterwards  produced  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  with  copious  notes  and 

comments.  ... 

The  next  event  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the  annals  ot 
Pharmacy,  is  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  instituted  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1839,  of  which  Mr.  Warburton  was 
chairman.   The  object  of  this  Committee  was  to  revise  all  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Medical  Profession— to  obtain  authentic  and  satis- 
factory evidence  in  every  department  of  the  subject — and  to  re- 
form any  abuses  which  might  be  found  to  exist.  _  Every  person 
who  was  supposed  to  be  likely  to  possess  information  of  any  im- 
portance was  examined,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  thus  collected 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  very  voluminous.    The  fire 
which  took  place  at  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  completion  of  the  work,  as  a  portion  of  the  evidence,  includ- 
ing that  which  related  to  Pharmacy,  was  burnt  when  on  the  eve  of 
publication.     Sufficient  materials,  however,  were  collected  and 
preserved  to  enable  Mr.  Warburton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Wakley  and 
Mr.  Hawes,  to  prepare  a  bill,  entitled  "  A  Bill  for  the  Registra- 
tion of  Medical  Practitioners,  and  for  establishing  a  College  of 
Medicine,  and  for  enabling  the  Fellows  of  that  College  to  prac- 
tise Medicine  in  all  or  any  of  its  branches,  and  hold  any  Medical 
Appointments  whatsoever,  in  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  United 
Kingdom."    This  bill  contained  no  provision  for  the  prosecution 
or  punishment  of  unqualified  practitioners,  but  it  provided  for 
the  registration  of  those  who  had  passed  the  requisite  examina- 
tions, and  who  were  to  pay  an  annual  tax  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  registration,  and  holding  offices  of  emolument  in 
the  profession.    According  to  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr. 
Warburton,  the  public  were  to  be  furnished  with  qualified  prac- 
titioners in  every  department,  and  ample  means  provided  for 
distinguishing  between  those  who  possessed  the  requisite  pro- 
ficiency and  others ;  but  no  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on 
persons  who  presumed  to  practise  without  a  qualification,  it  being 
considered  that  the  public  are  responsible  for  the  results  of 
patronizing  such  persons. 

The  machinery  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Warburton  for 
registering  medical  and  pharmaceutical  practitioners,  was  so 
complicated,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  so  unsatisfactory  to 
those  who  advocated  the  restraint  of  unqualified  practitioners, 
and  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  "  Medical  Reformers,"  that 
the  bill  was  withdrawn  at  an  early  stage :  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  work  divided  themselves  into  two  or  three  parties, 
and  other  bills  were  prepared  which  were  destined  to  share  a 
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similar  fate.  But  before  entering  on  the  notice  of  these  bills  it 
may  be  as  well  to  advert  to  the  operation  of  the  Apothecaries 

rCt™n  j;efei'enc?  t0,  Chemists  and  Druggists.    In  the  evidence 
ot  Mr.  Nussey,  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  June  9,  1836 
the  following  statements  were  elicited  :  

34.  The  Act  of  1815,  reserves  to  Chemists  and  Druggists  whatsoever 
privileges  they  possessed  at  the  time  the  bill  passed ;  among  which  thev 
reckon  the  privilege  of  prescribing  and  dispensing  in  their  own  shops— does 
not  this  privilege  occasion  medicine  to  be  practised  by  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  not  received  any  regular  medical  education  ?— Most  undoubtedly 

33.  Why  would  you  put  down  unqualified  practitioners  of  one  description 
when  you  maintain  in  possession  of  a  right  to  practise,  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  persons  of  another  description,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  received 
no  medical  instruction  whatever?— I  do  not  admit  that  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  have  the  power  of  prescribing. 

36.  Do  they  not  contend  that  they  have  the  right  to  prescribe  in  their 
own  shops,  and  do  they  not  exercise  that  right?— That  may  be,  but  the  law 
is  decidedly  against  them. 

37.  Has  any  prosecution  been  instituted  by  your  society  against  a  Chemist 
and  Druggist? — No. 

38.  Surely  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  have  exercised  that  right  since 
1815  ?— Yes  ;  but  it  is  in  private.  We  have  no  means  of  getting  informa- 
tion upon  that  point. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  during  twenty-one  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
restrain  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  from  prescribing  in  their 
own  shops,  as  they  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
If  the  Apothecaries  had  the  power  of  prosecuting  in  such  cases, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  enjoyed  (?)  it  so  long  without  exer- 
cising it. 

At  the  time  the  Act  passed,  it  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
those  who  framed  it,  that  "  it  was  their  intention  not  to  interfere  at 
all  with  Chemists  and  Druggists;"*  but  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- five 
years,  it  was  found  expedient  to  reconsider  the  words  of  the  Act  in 
order  to  discover  how  far  they  could  be  construed  to  meet  certain 
cases  in  which  its  spirit  was  said  to  have  been  violated.  It  had  by 
this  time  become  notorious  that  persons  who  desired  to  establish 
a  medical  and  surgical  practice,  without  incurring  the  expense 
of  a  proper  education,  assumed  the  name  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists in  order  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  protective  clause, 
while  they  professed  to  act  in  every  respect  to  and  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  medical  practitioners.  Some  of  these  equivocal 
"  Chemists  and  Druggists"  undertook  to  cure  every  disorder, 
and  performed  surgical  operations  of  all  kinds,  both  minor  and 
capital,  attracting  a  large  number  of  patients  by  advertising  the 
wonderful  cures  which  they  had  performed.  The  Apothecaries, 
in  order  to  put  a  construction  on  their  Act  favourable  to  them- 
selves, and  which  had  not  been  contemplated  at  the  time  it  was 

*  See  page  49. 
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passed,  consulted  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  and   all  their 
ingenuity  was  directed  to  the  task  of  demolishing  the  privilege 
which  had  been  abused.    The  words  were  twisted  in  every  va- 
riety of  form,  and  conflicting  opinions  were  given.    On  one  side 
it  was  urged,  that  the  trade  or  business  of  a  Chemist  was  re- 
stricted in  that  clause  to  "  the  buying,  preparing,  compounding, 
dispensing,  and  vending  drugs  and  medicinal  compounds,  whole- 
sale and  retail ;"  and  that  the  words  "  recommending,"  or  "  pre- 
scribing," not  being  introduced,  the  clause  did  not  afford  pro- 
tection to  them  in  exercising  these  functions.    On  the  other  side 
it  was  contended,  that  the  clause  empowered  all  Chemists  and 
Druggists  "  to  use,  exercise,  and  carry  on  the  same  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  such  a  manner  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  the  same  trade  or  business  was  used,  exercised,  or  car- 
ried on  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act."    It' was  well  known  that" Chemists  and  Druggists  were  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  prior  to  1815*;  but  so  many  years  having 
elapsed,  it  was  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first  have  been  imagined, 
to  obtain  such  evidence  on  this  point  as  would  be  received  in  a 
court  of  justice.    On  this,  therefore,  hinged  the  chief  difficulty 
of  the  question,  and  the  first  case  which  was  brought  into  court 
was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  Mr.  Justice 
Maule  having  considered  that  the  protective  clause  entitled  him 
to  give  advice  as  well  as  medicine.    But  this  decision  was  after- 
wards reversed  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  a  new  trial  hav- 
ing been  granted.    In  allusion  to  this  case  the  Editor  of  The 
Lancet  observes  (Oct.  30,  1841), 

"  The  Act  of  1815  has  assumed  a  new  form.  Hitherto  it  lias  been  viewed 
by  many  as  an  useless  document,  or  even  as  an  instrument  of  mischief.  By- 
several  it  lias  been  felt  to  be  a  law  of  oppression  and  injustice,  and  the  earlier 
decisions  of  the  judges  against  Surgeons  and  Physicians,  while  the  unqualified 
Druggist  was  allowed  to  practise  with  impunity,  were  regarded  as  offences 
against  common  sense  and  justice,  which  few  honest  hearts  could  tolerate. 
Men  of  rank  and  medical  education  were  prosecuted  by  the  Company,  while 
the  uneducated  pretender  revelled  in  success  and  luxury." 

This  then  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  Act,  which  had 
never  been  deviated  from  during  the  space  of  twenty-six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  set  the  old 
words  to  a  new  tune.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  reflecting  mind 
that  the  lawyers  who  framed  the  words,  performed  the  task  with 
consummate  skill,  since  they  obtained  credit  from  both  parties  at 
the  time,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  rich  harvest  for  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  was  so  well 
understood  when  the  law  was  passed,  that  the  words  were  inter- 
preted by  all  parties  in  their  true  and  literal  sense,  but  it  was 
policy  in  the  lawyers  to  have  a  double  meaning  in  reserve  for 
their  own  future  benefit. 


*  See  pages  31,  37,  &c. 
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On  the  23d  of  February,  1841,  a  meeting,  convened  by  Mr. 
Warington,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
formation  of  a  Chemical  Society,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  several  professors  and  other 
scientific  men,  and  a  society  was  established 

"  For  the  advancement  of  Chemistry,  and  those  branches  of  science  im- 
mediately connected  with  it  ;  for  the  communication  and  discussion  of  dis- 
coveries and  observations  relating  to  such  subjects ;  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  scientific  works,  and  a  museum  of  chemical  preparations  and 
standard  instruments." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  Professor  Graham  was  appointed  pre- 
sident ;  Professor  Brande,  J.  F.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Professor  Daniell, 
and  R.  Phillips,  Esq.,  vice-presidents;  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.,  trea- 
surer ;  E.  F.  Teschemacher  and  Robert  Warington,  secretaries. 
The  council  consisted  of  Dr.  T.  Clark,  Professor  J.  Cumming, 
Dr.  C.  Daubeny,  T.  Everitt,  Esq.,  T.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  W.  R. 
Grove,  Esq.,  H.  Hennell,  Esq.,  G.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Professor  W.  H. 
Miller,  W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq.,  R.  Porrett,  Esq.,  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees. 

At  that  time  the  members  amounted  to  seventy-seven,  and  the 
society  has  continued  to  increase  and  flourish.  Its  object  being 
purely  scientific,  it  numbers  among  its  members  men  in  various 
professions,  who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chemistry,  and  em- 
braces within  its  sphere  every  department  of  that  science. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  Apothecaries  Hall  having  been  no- 
ticed in  general  terms,  it  appears  requisite  to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  establishment  in  its  mature  condition.  In  the 
16th  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  desired  information  is  contained,  in  an  article  by  Professor 
Brande,  who  has  described  the  laboratories  and  apparatus  in 
terms  so  concise  and  perspicuous  that  the  substance  of  it  is  an- 
nexed as  a  quotation.  A  few  improvements  have  subsequently 
taken  place  in  some  of  the  details,  but  the  following  account  will 
serve  to  give  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  institution: 

"  The  principal  laboratory  is  a  brick  building  about  fifty  feet  square  and 
thirty  high,  lighted  from  above  and  sub-divided  by  a  brick  wall  into  two 
compartments,  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  one  being  fifty  feet  by  thirty ; 
and  of  the  smaller  fifty  feet  by  twenty.  The  former  may  properly  be  termed 
the  chemical  laboratory,  all  the  open  fires  and  furnaces  being  situated  in  it, 
and  all  operations  requiring  intense  heat  being  there  conducted.  The  latter 
is  usually  termed  the  still-house,  all  distillations  and  evaporations  being  per- 
formed there,  exclusively  by  steam,  which  is  furnished  in  a  manner  after- 
wards to  be  described.  Immediately  connected  with  the  above  mentioned 
building  is  a  chemical  warehouse  for  such  articles  as  are  in  immediate  con- 
sumption in  the  laboratory,  above  which  is  a  small  house  for  a  clerk,  the 
whole  being  shut  off  from  the  laboratory  by  iron  doors.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  the  chemical  laboratory  is  through  the  mortar-room,  which  is  forty 
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feet  long  and  twenty-two  broad,  and  appropriated  to  mortars,  presses,  and 
generally  speaking  to  all  mechanical  operations  performed  by  manual  labour. 
At  its  eastern  extremity  is  a  large  drying-stove,  heated  hy  flues,  for  the  desic- 
cation of  those  articles  which  cannot  he  dried  conveniently  at  a  temperature 
easily  obtained  by  steam.  At  the  west  end  of  this  apartment  a  room  twenty- 
two  feet  by  fifteen  is  divided  off,  in  which  is  an  apparatus  for  the  production 
of  "-as  from  oil,  with  which  the  hall  and  its  various  departments  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  are  lighted*  Above  the  mortar-room  is  a  gallery  fitted 
with  shelves  for  various  utensils  and  apparatus  opening  at  one  end  into  a 
room  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  labourers,  and  at  the  other  into  the 
test-room,  a  small  laboratory  fitted  up  witli  the  requisite  apparatus,  for 
minute  and  delicate  investigations,  and  in  which  chemical  tests  and  other 
articles  requiring  peculiar  attention  and  cleanliness  are  prepared.  Annexed 
to  the  gas-room  is  a  counting-house,  behind  which  a  room,  twenty-two  feet 
square,  commonly  called  the  magnesia-room,  is  appropriated  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  article,  and  also  to  the  manufacture  of  the  most  common  saline 
preparations. 

"  In  a  detached  building  there  is  a  steam-engine  of  eight  horse  power, 
which' is  employed,  with  proper  machinery,  for  grinding,  sifting,  niturating, 
pounding,  and  a  variety  of  other  operations.  There  are  also  connected  with 
the  establishment  suitable  warehouses,  shops,  and  all  other  requisite  conveni- 
ences for  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade. 

"  In  the  construction  of  the  new  laboratory  safety  is  insured  by  the  whole 
being  fire-proof,  and  it  is  ventilated  by  a  series  of  apertures  in  the  roof,  which 
may  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  main  chimney  is  erected  in  the 
centre  and  has,  opening  into  it  below  the  pavement  of  the  laboratory,  four 
large  flues,  one  of  which  enters  upon  each  side  of  its  square  base.  The  shaft 
is  one  hundred  feet  high  from  the  foundation  and  is  accessible  in  its  interior 
from  one  of  the  underground  flues.  The  flues  of  the  furnaces,  which  are 
placed  against  the  walls  of  the  laboratory,  are  each  supplied  with  registers 
and  open  into  a  common  channel,  which  surrounds  the  building,  terminating 
in  the  chimney  as  already  described.  Each  of  the  four  large  flues  has  also 
a  separate  register,  which  may  be  more  or  less  closed,  or  opened  according 
to  the  operations  which  are  going  on  in  the  various  furnaces  connected  with 
it.  The  furnaces  thus  arranged  are,  A  subliming  apparatus  for  benzoic  acid. 
A  furnace  for  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  mercury.  A  high  pressure 
steam-boiler.  A  reverberatory  furnace.  A  sand-bath.  An  apparatus  for 
muriatic  acid.  Ditto  for  nitric  acid.  Ditto  for  the  distillation  of  hartshorn, 
and  a  calcining  furnace.  There  are  also  a  series  of  furnaces  built  against 
the  sides  of  the  main  chimney,  and  communicating  directly  with  it  by  flues 
of  their  own,  which,  as  well  as  the  common  openings  by  which  they  enter 
the  chimney,  are  supplied  with  effectual  registers,  so  that  when  not  in  use 
they  may  be  perfectly  closed.  Of  these  furnaces  four  are  chiefly  employed 
for  various  sublimations  and  fusions ;  four  more  retort-pots.  The  third  side  of 
the  chimney  is  occupied  by  a  powerful  wind  furnace,  and  the  fourth  by  a 
furnace  for  the  sublimation  of  calomel.  In  this  laboratory  there  is,  more- 
over, a  very  plentiful  supply  of  water  both  hot  and  cold  ;  and  an  engine  hose 
and  pipe  is  always  attached  to  the  water-main  in  case  of  accident  by  fire,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  pavement.  Beneath  the  building  are 
extensive  vaults  for  fuel,  with  which  there  is  a  direct  communication  by 
steps  descending  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  laboratory. 

"  The  still-house  contains  six  stills  of  various  dimensions  and  constructions, 

In  1816,  coal-gas  was  made  on  the  premises  for  illumination  •  in  1819 
this  was  replaced  by  the  oil-gas  apparatus,  which  was  discontine'd  in  183s' 
the  gas  being  laid  on  from  without.  In  the  same  year,  a  well  (300  feet  deprA 
was  sunk,  which  supplies  the  establishment  with  water.  ' 
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twelve  pans  or  boilers,  and  a  drying  stove,  all  of  which  are  exclusively 
heated  by  steam  supplied  from  an  eight  hundred  gallon  copper-boiler  placed 
m  an  annexed  building  below  the  level  of  the  still-house ;  and  the  flue  of 
which,  passing  under  the  pavement  of  the  laboratories,  enters  the  main 
chimney  already  described.  The  boiler  is  calculated  to  supply  steam  under 
a  pressure  of  an  atmosphere  and  a-half,  and  is  fed  with  hot-water  by  a 
forcing  pump  kept  in  constant  operation  by  the  steam-engine. 

"  The  main  steam  pipes,  after  ascending  from  the  boiler,  sends  off  de- 
scending branches  which  ramify  under  the  pavement  of  the  still-house  in 
channels  of  brick-work,  covered  by  cast-iron  plates.  These  send  off  a  steam 
pipe,  fitted  with  a  register  cock,  to  each  still  and  boiler,  from  which  there 
passes  off  an  eduction  or  condensed  water-pipe  entering  the  condensed  water 
main,  the  ramifications  of  which  accompauy  the  steam  main  and  deliver  their 
contents  into  a  cistern,  whence  the  boiler  is  supplied  with  hot  water.  A  large 
branch  of  the  steam-pipe  circulates  in  five  convolutions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drying  stove  so  as  to  heat  a  current  of  air,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  it; 
and  another  branch  arising  perpendicularly  through  the  pavement  is  properly 
fitted  with  cocks  and  screws  for  the  occasional  attachment  of  leaden  or  other 
pipes,  for  boiling  down  liquids  in  moveable  pans  and  vessels. 

"  In  this  building  one  of  the  stills  is  of  a  distinct  construction  and  heated 
by  high  pressure  steam,  supplied  from  the  boiler  already  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  laboratory.  Another  still  together  with  its  condensing 
pipe  is  composed  entirely  of  earthenware.  The  former  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
first  distillation  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  latter  for  that  of  spirit  of  nitric 
ether.  The  stills  and  vessels  are  generally  heated  by  the  circulation  of  steam 
upon  their  exterior,  but  sometimes  serpentine  pipes  traversing  the  liquor  are 
employed.  In  the  still-house  all  spirits  and  waters  are  distilled  ;  extracts  and 
plaisters  are  prepared,  and  all  operations  are  carried  on  which  involve  risk 
by  fire  or  in  which  damage  is  likely  to  occur  from  excess  of  heat.  The 
magnesia-room  contains  proper  vats  and  boilers  for  the  production  and  eva- 
poration of  saline  solutions ;  the  apparatus  for  the  precipitation  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  a  series  of  vessels  for  saturating  alkalies  with  carbonic  acid." 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1839,  a  commotion  arose 
among-  the  Assistants  of  the  Druggists  and  Apothecaries  of 
London,  who  held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  hardships  they  suffered  on  account  of 
their  close  confinement  during  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays 
included,  and  the  want  of  that  recreation  which  their  bodily 
health  and  mental  improvement  required.  It  was  urged  as  an 
anomaly  which  demanded  an  effectual  remedy,  that  while  the 
Pharmaceutical  Assistants  were  labouring  to  provide  for  the 
health  of  the  public,  they  were  sacrificing  their  own  ;  and  that 
while  they  were  engaged  in  an  occupation  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  other  sciences 
was  essential,  their  whole  time  was  occupied  in  the  mechanical 
drudgery  of  the  shop,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring the  needful  education.  A  Committee  was  appointed,  and 
after  several  discussions  had  taken  place,  a  memorial  was  sent 
round  to  the  Principals,  respectfully  representing  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  requesting  them  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy. 

Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of  February, 
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1839,  at  which  the  opinions  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were 
fully  and  fairly  stated.  Many  of  the  masters  advocated  warmly 
the  expediency  of  adopting  to  a  certain  extent  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Assistants,  closing  the  shops  at 
an  earlier  hour  every  evening  (except  Saturday)  and  keeping 
them  entirely'closed  on  Sundays.  Others  considered  that,  how- 
ever expedient  this  regulation  might  appear,  it  was  nevertheless 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  compelling  all 
parties  to  adhere  to  it,  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of  making 
any  law  in  a  case  of  this  kind  which  would  be  applicable  to  all 
parts  of  London,  it  being  well  known,  that  in  some  localities, 
business  in  general  is  in  the  height  of  activity  at  the  time  in  the 
evening  at  which,  in  other  localities,  almost  every  shop  is  closed. 
The  hardships  detailed  by  the  Assistants  were  admitted  to  be 
great  and  pressing,  and  the  desire  to  provide  a  remedy  was  only 
equalled  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  one. 

After  a  long  debate  it  was  decided,  that  the  meeting  had  not 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  cessation  of  business  at  an  earlier 
hour  in  the  evening ;  but  a  general  opinion  prevailed  that  this 
would  be  very  desirable  wherever  it  could  be  effected.  A  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  recommending  the  entire  closing  of  shops 
and  the  discouragement  of  all  business,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  on  Sunday.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  this  resolution,  and  bills  were  printed  and  circulated  exten- 
sively among  the  trade,  containing  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  which  had  led  to  it,  which 
bills  were  designed  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  public  in  the 
measure.  A  considerable  number  of  Chemists  acted  upon  this  re- 
solution, which  came  into  operation  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  adherence  to  the  regulation 
was  but  ephemeral ;  the  Assistants,  in  several  establishments, 
complained  of  the  darkness  of  the  shop  ;  and  said,  that  their  la- 
bour was  considerably  increased  by  the  trouble  of  opening  the 
door  for  every  customer.  They,  therefore,  requested  that  the  door- 
shutters  might  be  removed,  and  the  new  regulation  was  laid  aside. 
In  other  cases  the  regulation  was  violated  without  any  reason 
being  assigned,  which  gave  offence  to  many  of  those  who  had 
adhered  to  their  resolution,  some  of  whom  followed  the  example. 
The  result  was  generally  considered  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty 
of  legislating  for  a  large  body  of  men,  in  a  matter  in  which  indi- 
vidual interests  and  local  circumstances  are  likely  to  interfere.  A 
considerable  number  have  continued,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
close  their  shops  on  Sundays,  and  have  had  no  reason  to  regret 
so  doing.  The  credit  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Assistants 
to  the  subject  belongs  to  Mr.  Hewett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Fuller,  who  acted  as  Chairman,    Mr.  Payne 
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Mr.  Hallows,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hudson,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  Mutton 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  profession  by  introducing  a  bill  which 
was  printed  in  the  beginning  of  February.  It  having  been 
generally  understood  that  no  material  change  would  take  place 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  department,  the  Chemists  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  measures  in  progress. 

The  Patent  Med  icine  Vendors  had,  however,  already  exerted 
their  influence  in  obtaining  the  insertion  of  a  clause  which  secured 
to  them  all  their  former  privileges,  and  an  exemption  from  any  inter- 
ference ;  but  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  remained  inactive,  until 
the  bill  had  been  published  and  circulated.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  the  contemplated  measures  were  very  different  from  those 
which  had  been  advocated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  Before  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  briefly  the  grounds  of 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill. 

In  the  interpretation  clause,  it  is  stated,  that 

The  words  "  Practising  Medicine,"  shall  be  construed  to  include  within 
their  meaning,  the  recommending,  prescribing  or  ordering,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  medicine,  remedy  or  application  whatsoever,  for  the  relief 
or  cure  of  any  disorder,  ailment,  or  illness  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  performing  any  surgical  operation  minor  or  capital,  or 
practising  midwifery  :  and,  the  words  "Medical  Practitioner,"  shall  mean  a 
person  qualified  under  this  act  to  practise  medicine  :  and  that  the  words 
"  Chemist  and  Druggist,"  shall  mean  a  person  who  shall  sell/deal  in,  mix  or 
dispense  for  sale  any  drug  or  medicine  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  any  bodily 
disorder,  ailment  or  illness,  save  and  except  such  person  as  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  certificate  to  practise  medicine. 

It  was  provided  (sec.  33), 

That  no  male  person  whatsoever,  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  February,  1842, 
be  permitted  to  practise  medicine  for  remuneration  or  gain,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unless 
such  person  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  to  practise  the  same  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  nor  shall  any  person  whatsoever,  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  December,  1842,  be  entitled  or  permitted  to  carry  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unless  such  person  shall  have 
obtained  a  licence  to  carry  on  the  said  trade  and  business  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  licence  to  be  renewed  annually  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

Sec.  48.  Every  person  not  being  duly  qualified  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  who  shall  practise  medicine  for  remuneration  or  gain,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  who  shall  carry  on  the  trade  and  business  of  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence,  the  sum 
of  Twuily  Pounds. 

The  penalty  for  employing  an  Assistant,  not  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  was  stated  at  Ten  Pounds. 
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Sec.  51.  In  every  case  of  the  adjudication  of  a  pecuniary  penalty  under 
this  Act,  and  non-payment  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to 
commit  the  offender  to  any  gaol  or  house  of  correction  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Coupling  the  definition  of  the  term  practising  medicine  with 
the  clauses  inflicting  a  penalty  or  imprisonment,  for  practising 
without  a  certificate,  it  is  clear  that  a  Chemist  would  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  recommending  ten  grains  of 
rhubarb,  strapping  a  cut  finger,  or  explaining  to  a  customer  the 
usual  mode  of  taking  any  medicine,  however  simple  or  innocuous, 
and  that  summary  imprisonment  (or  a  ruinous  law-suit)  would  be 
the  result  of  non-payment. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  was  also  objectionable  : 

A  Council  was  to  be  elected  in  each  kingdom  every  three  years,  twenty 
Councillors  for  each.  The  several  universities  and  medical  bodies  to  send 
each  one  member  to  their  respective  Councils,  the  other  members  to  be 
elected  by  ballot.    Every  medical  practitioner  to  have  a  vote. 

Hence  the  general  practitioners,  the  number  of  whom  pre- 
ponderates over  all  other  medical  bodies,  would  have  a  propor- 
tionate majority  of  votes. 

Each  Council  to  elect  three  persons  every  five  years  to  form  a  medical 
senate.  The  senate  to  make  by-laws  to  regulate  the  education  of  students 
and  the  examinations  for  diploma  of  qualification  to  practise  medicine,  or  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  The  Council  to  appoint 
examiners  annually. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  therefore  would  be  under  the  juris-  . 
diction  of  a  body  in  which  they  were  not  represented,  and  in  the 
election  of  which  the  Apothecaries  had  the  largest  number  of 
votes. 

Sec.  39.  All  persons,  being  at  present  Chemists  and  Druggists,  or  As- 
sistants or  Apprentices,  claiming  the  exemption  within  twelve  months,  to 
obtain  licences,  and  not  to  be  called  upon  to  renew  them  annually,  unless 
they  desire  ;  if  they  renew  them,  their  names  are  to  be  published  in  the  res- 
pective medical  lists,  and  not  otherwise. 

Thus  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  who  claimed  the  exemption, 
would  lose  his  rank  altogether,  his  name  being  omitted  in  the 
list ;  and  if  he  claimed  to  be  registered,  he  would  forfeit  the  only 
privilege  to  which  he  was  entitled  from  having  been  in  business 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

A  few  other  objections  of  minor  importance  might  have  been 
enumerated,  but  the  above  constituted  the  chief  ground  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Chemists. 

The  credit  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  this  Bill 
is  due  to  Mr.  Farmar,  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
met  several  times  to  consider  the  subject,  in  company  with  a  few 
of  their  friends. 

e  2 
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A  PUBLIC  MEETING  CALLED. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  one  of  the  meetings  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Farmar  : 

At  a  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  held  Feb.  10th, 
1841,  to  take  into  consideration  the  draft  of  a  Bill 
recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawes, 

Mr.  Farmar  in  the  chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  resolved, 

"  That  this  bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  having  for  its  object  an  entire  change  in  the  present  method  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  this  meeting  deems  it 
expedient  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  trade  be  forthwith 
held,  to  take  into  consideration  the  tendency  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kent,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  and  resolved, 
"  That  a  public  meeting  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  me- 
tropolis be  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  on 
Monday,  the  15th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Warboys,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Weatherby,  ajirf  resolved, 

"  That  advertisements  of  the  intended  meeting  be  made  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Chronicle  newspapers,  and  also  that  circulars  be  issued  to  as  many 
of  the  Trade  as  may  be  practicable." 
Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Lowe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kent,  and  resolved, 

"  That  Mr.  William  Allen  of  Plough  Court,  be  requested  to  preside  at 
the  meeting." 

"  GEO.  W.  SMITH,  Secretary,  pro  tern." 

Mr.  Farmar  and  his  friends  lost  no  time  in  waiting  on  as  many 
of  their  brethren  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  signatures  to  the 
requisition,  calling  a  public  meeting.  Although  they  met  with  but 
little  encouragement  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  names,  and  issued  the  following  circular: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  having  seen  with  considerable  alarm  some  clauses 
in  a  bill' recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  appointed  for 
a  second  reading  on  Friday,  Feb.  19th  ;  such  bill  tending  materially  to 
injure  the  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  do  hereby  invite  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Trade,  to  be  holden  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  on  Monday  the  15th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  to  take  into  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill." 


Wm.  Allen,  Hanburys, 

and  Barry 
Savory,  Moore,  &  Co. 
John  Bell  and  Co. 
Godfrey  and  Cooke 
W.  B.  Hudson  and  Son 
Corbyn  Sc  Co. 
Pigeon  and  Son 
Herring  Brothers 
Horner  and  Sons 


Barron,  Harvey,  and 

Barron 
J.  Gifford 
Fisher  6c  Toller 
Charles  Dinneford 
George  Grindle 
Joseph  Smith 
James  Staukie 

W.  WlLLMOTT 

R,  Yate  &  Son 


Hodgkin'son,  Stead,  & 

Tonce 
Howard  &  Coleman 
Drew,  Heyward,  &  Co. 
Trios.  Marsden  &  Sons 
Evans  &  Lescher 
Jas.  Metcalfe  &  Sons 
Baiss,  Brothers,  &  Co. 
Ed.  Winstanley  &  Son 
Richard  Battley 


Ellis,  Lancton,  &  Co. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  those  whose  names  were  attached  to 
the  circular  had  taken  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  while  the  names 
of  the  original  movers  and  acting  men  were  omitted.  The  object 
of  this  selection  was  to  enlist  in  the  work  those  members,  both  ot 
the  wholesale  and  retail  Trade,  whose  interest  it  was  thought  de- 
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sirable  at  once  to  secure,  and  whose  names  were  extensively 
known  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  several  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  induced  to  em- 
bark in  an  undertaking  in  which  they  had  no  desire  to  take  a 
prominent  part,  but  having  been  called  together  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  others,  and  considering  it  their  duty  to  unite  with  their 
brethren  in  any  measures  which,  to  the  majority,  might  appear 
desirable,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  continue  their  exer- 
tions in  a  manner  which  they  had  not  at  first  anticipated. 

At  a  large  and  influential  public  meeting  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand, 
convened  by  advertisement,  and  held  on  Monday,  Fe- 
bruary 15th,  1841 ,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion "A  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical 
Profession  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  recently  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Hawes, 

Mr.  Gifford  in  the  chair, 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  William  Allen,  of  Plough 
Court,  excusing  his  absence,  but  sanctioning  his  appoint- 
ment as  member  of  any  Committee,  it  was 
Moved  by  Mr.  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Keating,  and  resolved, 

"That  the  provisions  of  this  bill  deeply  injure  the  interests  and  lessen 
the  usefulness  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  as  well  as  affect  the  comforts  and 
resources  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  whilst  the  immediate  and  press- 
ing wants  of  individuals  would  create  a  liability  to  informations,  which 
would  be  a  source  of  unceasing  vexation." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Barry,  seconded  by  Mr.  Farmar,  and  resolved, 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  Benjamin  Hawes,  as  author 
of  this  bill,  intituled  '  A  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  should  be  requested  to  defer  for  one 
month  the  second  reading,  to  enable  the  public  and  all  parties  interested 
to  form  their  opinion  upon  its  merits." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr.  luce,  and  resolved, 

"That  Petitions  be  immediately  presented  to  Parliament  against  Mr 
Hawes's  Bill,  especially  against  that  clause  depriving  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists of  their  right  to  prescribe  and  recommend  medicines." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  resolved, 

"  That  the  following  be  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  opposing  the  progress  of  this  bill, 
viz : — 
William  Allen,  F.R.S. 
Joseph  Gifford 
Jacob  Bell 

ClIARLES  DlNNEFORD 

John  Toller 
Joseph  Smith 
Richard  Batti.ey 
John  T.  Barky 
John  Ellis 
Samuel  Foulger 
William  Lowe 


Charles  Davy 
Edward  Horner 
Rich.  Hotham  Pigeon 
Thrower  Herring 
Charles  Barron 
Thomas  Herring 
Thomas  Walker 
Thomas  Keating 
Edward  Winstani.ey 
George  Wauoii 
Thomas  Butler 


Samuel  M.  Mayhew 
Robert  Farmar 
Samuel  De  Castro 
Samuel  Green 
Edward  Simkin 
William  Ince 
Edwin  Bricgs 
George  Baxter 
J.  S.  Lesciier 
G.  W.  Smith 
Ralph  Stamper 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Dinneford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Austin,  and  resolved, 

"That  Mr.  R.  H.  Pigeon  be  appointed  treasurer,  and  subscriptions  so- 
licited from  all  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  United  Kingdom  " 
Moved^  by  Mr.  Keating,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watts,  and  resolved, 

"  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  printed,  and  sent  to  every  member 
of  the  drug  trade  in  town  and  country,  and  also  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Herring,  seconded  by  Mr.  Farmar,  and  resolved, 

"That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  chairman,  for  the 
official  performance  of  his  duties." 

The  above  resolutions  gave  vise  to  a  very  animated  discussion, 
and,  although  on  minor  particulars  a  little  difference  of  opinion 
was  occasionally  expressed,  there  was  but  one  individual  present 
who  stood  up  in  support  of*  the  bill.  This  gentleman  had  been 
deputed  by  Mr.  Hawes  to  attend  the  meeting,  in  order  to  explain 
any  clauses  in  the  bill  which  might  require  elucidation,  and  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  task  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  In  a  large  assembly,  in  which  considerable  agitation 
and  enthusiasm  prevailed,  in  which  the  bill  was  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms,  and  each  sally  of  criticism  was  followed  by 
applause,  this  champion  stood  up,  unmoved,  and  in  a  calm  and 
temperate  manner,  expatiated  on  the  various  clauses,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  bill,  instead  of  being  injurious,  was, 
in  fact,  intended  as  a  boon  to  Chemists  and  Druggists — that  it 
was  calculated  to  raise  their  standing  in  the  profession,  to  in- 
crease their  influence  and  extend  their  business.  The  meeting 
listened  with  as  much  complaisance  as  could  be  expected  on 
such  an  occasion,  under  the  impression  that  the  speaker  was  the 
legal  adviser  of  Mr.  Hawes,  but  no  change  of  sentiment  was 
the  result,  as  the  data  on  which  the  chief  arguments  were  founded 
were  hypothetical,  whilst  the  objections  against  the  Bill  were  felt 
to  be  unanswerable  by  all  present,  except  the  speaker. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the  Committee  assembled,  and 
resolved  that  3000  copies  of  the  resolutions  should  be  printed 
and  circulated,  and  the  Report  advertised.  Mr.  Alderman 
Thomas  Wood  was  engaged  as  solicitor,  and  J.  Sidney  Taylor, 
Esq.  was  retained  as  counsel.  A  circular  was  drawn  up  to 
accompany  the  resolutions,  calling  upon  the  members  of  the 
trade  to  unite  in  raising  subscriptions,  and  preparing  a  petition 
to  Parliament.  This  appeal  was  answered  by  a  voluminous 
correspondence  from  all  quarters,  accompanied  by  subscriptions 
from  many  places.  The  Committee  met  on  the  following  day, 
February  16,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pigeon,  in  Throgmorton  Street, 
when  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ev/art  was  read,  stating  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  would  not  take  place  on  the  19th.  Mr. 
Pound  was  added  to  the  Committee,  and  a  Sub-Committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition,  and  also  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Hawes. 
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An  interview  having  been  granted,  the  Sub-Committee  detailed 
their  objections  to  the  bill,  requested  that  the  second  reading 
mh'ht  be  delayed  for  at  least  a  month,  and  that  a  clause  should 
be  Inserted  exempting  Chemists  and  Druggists  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hawes  introduced  his  friend  Mr.  Cooper, 
whom  the  Committee  recognised  as  being  the  gentleman  who 
had  fought  the  battle  so  ably  single-handed  at  the  public  meet- 
ing, and  who  it  appeared  was  not  a  legal  but  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. Mr.  Cooper  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  delay,  and 
Mr.  Hawes  offered  to  expunge  every  clause  in  which  Chemists 
were  mentioned,  but  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause,  similar  to 
that  in  the  Act  of  1815,  was  objected  to. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  February  22,  the  Solicitor 
reported,  that  Mr.  Hawes  had  withdrawn  his  bill,  and  also  that 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  contemplated  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Profession.  A  Sub- Committee  was  appointed, 
which  met  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to 
address  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  requesting  an 
interview  with  each  of  those  learned  bodies. 

The  deputation  waited  on  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  the 
9th  of  March,  by  appointment,  and  opened  the  discussion  by- 
inquiring  whether  the  college  was  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  bill  of  Mr.Hawes  ?  and  whether  the  three  medical  bodies  were, 
as  had  been  reported,  preparing  a  bill  in  which  the  interests  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  were  concerned  ?  The  President  re- 
plied that  the  College  had  petitioned  against  Mr.  Hawes'  bill  ; 
but  did  not  intend  to  take  any  active  measures  on  the  subject  of 
medical  reform.  It  was  their  desire  to  confine  their  proceedings 
to  their  own  department — pure  surgery.  They  declined  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  Pharmacy,  which  they  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Physicians,  Apothecaries,  and  Druggists. 

In  their  official  capacity  as  Surgeons  they  did  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  one  drug  from  another,  and  trusted  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  their  prescriptions. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  general  Committee  met,  and  the 
solicitor  presented  a  copy  of  a  modified  bill  just  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hawes.  This  bill  was  considered  no  less  objectionable  than 
its  predecessor ;  for,  although  the  clauses  relating  to  Chemists 
and  Druggists  had  been  expunged,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  regulation  of  that  body,  and  some  parts  of  the  bill  were 
indirectly  prejudicial.  The  solicitor  was,  therefore,  instructed  to 
prepare  a  petition  against  the  bill  for  presentation  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.    Mr.  Morson  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  Sub-Committee  adopted  a  form  of 
petition,  which  was  prepared  for  signature,  and  the  Secretary  wa» 
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instructed  to  forward  printed  copies  to  every  town  in  the  kingdom, 
for  the  signature  of  the  Chemists  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  Sub-Committee  waited  on  the  College  of  Physicians,'  by 
appointment,  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  was  informed  that  the 
College  had  opposed  the  former  bill  of  Mr.Hawes,  and  intended 
to  oppose  the  one  then  before  the  House.  The  College  had 
consulted  with  the  Apothecaries'  Company  on  the  subject  of  a 
bill,  but  had  not  as  yet  come  to  any  determination  on  the  subject. 
The  members  of  the  College  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  They  thought  it  evident  that  some 
adequate  education  and  an  examination  should  be  instituted, 
and  proposed  to  form  a  board  in  conjunction  with  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  for  that  purpose.  To  this  the  deputation  ob- 
jected, stating  that  a  board  composed  of  Physicians  and  Chemists 
would.be  more  satisfactory.  The  Physicians  replied,  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  examination  of  Che- 
mists, and  their  only  reason  for  proposing  to  join  in  it  was 
that  they  might  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  efficiently  con- 
ducted. They  inquired  whether  the  deputation  had  any  definite 
plan  to  lay  before  them  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  not  yet  matured,  they  expressed  their  willingness  to 
confer  with  the  deputation  at  a  future  time  when  they  were  pre- 
pared with  a  definite  proposition. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  Committee,  March  20,  the  Chair- 
man (Mr.  GifFord)  reported  that  the  metropolitan  petition,  with 
604  signatures,  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  and  that  when  the  Speaker  inquired 
whether  any  members  had  petitions  to  present  against  the  bill, 
above  half  the  House  rose  simultaneouslty,  and  a  shower  of  peti- 
tions covered  the  table.  The  House  was  afterwards  counted  out. 
The  Committee  instructed  the  solicitor  to  watch  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  bill.  On  the  2d  of  April  Messrs.  Savory,  Squire, 
Hudson,  and  Alsop  were  added  to  the  Committee  and  also  to 
the  Sub-Committee. 

During  the  numerous  meetings  of  the  Committee  (of  which 
the  above  is  a  considerably  abridged  report)  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a  society  was  frequently  suggested  ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  in  an  open  Committee  to  come  to  an  unanimous  deci- 
sion on  the  details  of  so  important  a  measure. 

The  subject,  however,  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  saw  plainly  that  nothing  short  of  a  permanent 
Association  could  secure  the  Trade  against  a  recurrence  of  the  in- 
conveniences and  annoyances  which  it  had  from  time  to  time 
experienced  during  the  last  half  century.  An  opportunity  was 
within  their  reach,  which  might  not  speedily  occur  again.  A 
correspondence  had  been  opened  with  the  Chemists  in  all  parts 
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of  the  country  on  a  subject  in  which  all  their  interests  v/ere  con- 
cerned ;  in  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  threatened  blow  at 
their  independence,  minor  considerations  were  forgotten  ;  and 
all  appeared  disposed  cordially  to  unite  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare.  So  little  intercourse  had  hitherto  existed  among  the 
members  of  the  body,  that  a  degree  of  coolness  and  distrust  had 
been  unfortunately  too  prevalent ;  and  the  failure  of  all  former 
attempts  to  form  an  efficient  society  had  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, occasioned  by  the  division  of  that  influence  which  ought  to 
have  been  united  and  directed  with  energy  to  this  one  object. 
But  in  the  present  crisis,  jealousy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  tne 
necessity  of  union  was  so  obvious  that  the  first  step  appeared  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  late  attempts  had  been  made  to 
interfere  with  Chemists  and  Druggists,  had  reference  to  their 
amount  of  professional  qualification,  although  the  arguments 
brought  forward  against  them  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
were  in  many  cases  unjust  and  intemperate.  However  galling 
it  might  be  to  bear  the  taunts  and  imputations,  there  was  no 
escape  while  the  fact  was  notorious  that  no  institution  existed  in 
this  country  for  the  systematic  education  and  examination  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  whilst  no  proof  could  be  advanced 
that  each  individual  possessed  the  needful  qualification. 

It  was  evident  that  Pharmacy  must  be  placed  on  a  more 
scientific  footing,  and  that  some  measures  would  speedily  be 
adopted  for  introducing  an  improved  system  of  education.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Druggists  to  anticipate  what 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in 
fruitless  controversy,  to  give  a  practical  answer  to  all  objections 
by  establishing  a  system  of  government  for  themselves  which 
could  admit  of  no  reproach. 

The  prospect  of  attaining  this  object  opened  out  a  new  field  of 
interest,  and  some  members  of  the  Committee  who  had  been  in 
the  first  instance  induced  reluctantly  to  join  it,  by  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  their  brethren,  entered  "into  the  subject  with 
increased  spirit  when  the  opportunity  of  raising  the  professional 
character  of  their  body  presented  itself.  But  the  task  was  one 
which  required  the  most  mature  deliberation  and  unwearied  per- 
severance. The  members  of  the  Committee  were  not  unanimous 
either  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan  or  the  mode  of  accomplishing 
it,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate  still  greater  difficulty 
in  amalgamating  the  various  opinions  of  the  body  at  large  on  so 
intricate  and  momentous  a  question. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1841,  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  met  at  a  Pharmaceutical  tea-party,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  their  number  (Mr.  Bell,  Oxford  Street),  and  after  having 
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discussed  the  subject  in  a  friendly  manner,  agreed  to  a  few  reso- 
lutions as  the  basis  of  the  new  society.  Several  other  meetings 
of  this  unofficial  character  took  place,  at  each  of  which  other 
members  were  added  to  the  number,  until  twenty-four  of  the 
Committee  were  unanimous  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
Association.  During  these  deliberations  it  was  found  difficult  to 
decide  what  relation  the  society  should  bear  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  whether  it  should  be  a  body  entirely  independent,  or 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the 
London  University.  Some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession were  consulted  on  these  points,  but  so  great  a  difference 
of  opinion,  was  found  to  exist,  that  the  Committee  abandoned  the 
prospect  of  receiving  any  assistance  from  the  Profession,  and 
determined  to  create  an  independent  body. 

The  abstract  principles  of  the  Association  having  been  maturely 
considered  by  the  Sub-committee,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
General  Committee  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  carried : 

"  1st.  That  the  permanent  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  require 
that  they  shall  immediately  form  themselves  into  a  society. 

"  2d.  That  this  Society  be  forthwith  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britai.v. 

"  3d.  That  the  Society  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  such  established 
Chemists  and  Druggists  as  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  in  aid  of  its  ob- 
jects and  intentions. 

"  4th.  That  the  object  of  the  Society  be,  To  benefit  the  public,  and  elevate 
the  profession  of  Pharmacy,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  proper  instruction — 
To  protect  the  collective  and  individual  interests  and  privileges  of  all  its 
Members,  in  the  event  of  any  hostile  attack  in  Parliament  or  otherwise — To 
establish  a  club  for  the  relief  of  decayed  or  distressed  Members. 

"  5th.  That  at  a  general  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  to  be  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  outline  of  the  Society,  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  frame  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  appear  desirable  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  intended,  which  laws,  &c.  shall  be  afterwards  dis- 
cussed and  completed  at  another  general  meeting  of  the  Members.'' 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  a  public  meeting  was 
convened  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
at  which  the  Committee  presented  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee,  immediately  upon  their  appointment,  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  every  town  in  England,  and 
of  some  towns  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  requesting  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  trade,  and  soliciting  subscriptions  to  enable  them  to  offer  the 
most  powerful  and  effectual  opposition  to  Mr.  Hawes's  bill;  and  your  Com- 
mittee had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving,  not  only  promises  of  support,  but 
liberal  subscriptions  from  many  places. 

Agreeably  with  the  instructions  of  the  general  meeting,  your  Committee 
proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  a  deputation,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  Mr.  Hawes,  on  the  subject  of  postponing  the  second  reading  of  his  bill ; 
to  which  request  Mr.  Hawes  readily  acceded,  and  also  undertook  to  erase 
from  the  said  bill  every  clause  having  special  reference  to  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists. 
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Upon  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Hawes's  second  bill,  your  Committee,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  their  counsel  and  solicitor,  determined  to  offer  it  their 
most  powerful  opposition,  as  the  provisions  of  the  latter  bill  had  an  injurious 
power  over  the  interests  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  equal  with  that  of  the 

former.  .  ,  .    ,  „ T_ 

Your  Committee,  through  their  solicitor,  thereupon  required  of  Mr.  Hawes 
that  he  should  insert  a  protective  and  explanatory  clause,  which  should  render 
the  bill  totally  inoperative  upon  the  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  To 
this  Mr.  Hawes  has  assented  ;  and  should  the  bill  pass  a  second  reading  the 
said  clause  will  be  duly  inserted. 

Your  Committee,  however,  are  bound  by  parliamentary  usage  to  offer  an 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  they  have  caused  a  petition 
to  be  presented  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  measure. 

They  have  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  same  to  almost  every  town  in  England, 
requiring  the  members  of  the  trade,  in  the  various  localities,  to  forward  a 
petition,  on  their  own  parts,  against  the  bill,  and  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  same  opposition.  Your  Committee  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing that,  upon  a  second  reading  of  the  bill  being  attempted,  a  large  number 
of  petitions  were  presented  against  it,  and  the  House  was  "  counted  out." 
Your  Committee,  though  warranted  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  this  bill 
will  not  pass,  are  yet  aware  of  the  undiminished  necessity  of  watching  any 
further  attempts  to  accomplish  that  object. 

In  the  progress  of  their  proceedings  your  Committee  ascertained  that 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  bad  conjointly  proposed  obtaining  some  legislative  enactment,  by 
which  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  to  be,  for  the  future,  placed  under 
the  government  and  control  of  these  learned  bodies,  more  especially  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries. 

A  deputation  from  your  Committee,  therefore,  sought  and  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  respec- 
tively, and  received  from  the  former  an  official  notification  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  introduce  into  their  proposed  measures  of  medical  reform,  a 
provision  by  which  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  should  thenceforth  be  placed 
under  some  legislative  control ;  and  your  Committee  have,  therefore,  again 
assembled ^you  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  new  instructions  and  enlarged 
powers  to  meet  present  and  future  circumstances. 

Your  Committee  having  considered  the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  are  capable  of  self-government ;  they,  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  empire  should  immedia- 
tely form  themselves  into  a  permanent  Association,  to  be  denominated  the 
"  Pharmaceutical  Society  op  Great  Britain,"  having  for  its  object  the 
union  of  the  members  of  the  trade  into  one  body — the  protection  of  the 
general  interests — and  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. As  the  basis  of  such  union,  your  Committee  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  education,  examination,  registration,  and  representation  as  in- 
volving beneficial  results  to  the  public  in  general,  and  to  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  in  particular;  and  offering  to  the  existing  medical  corporations 
and  to  the  medical  profession  at  large,  a  guarantee,  that  whilst  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  are  anxious  to  retain  their  present  privileges?  they  are  dis- 
posed to  afford  every  public  evidence  of  their  fitness  to  exercise  them. 

Joseph  Giffokd,  Chairman. 


At  a  public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Trade,  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  on  Thursday 
April  15th  inst.,  J' 

R.  H.  Pigeon,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
the  foregoing  report  having  been  read,  it  was 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Payne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  resolved 

Ihat  this  report  be  received,  and  the  best  thanks  of  this  rueetinc  be 
given  to  the  Committee  for  their  past  exertions."  reeling  ue 

Moved  by  Mr.  Dinneford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  resolved, 

Ihat  the  report  be  printed,  and  circulated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 

Moved  by  William  Allen,  F.R.S.,  seconded  by  John  Bell,  and  resolved, 

Ihat  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  permanent  interests,  and  in- 
creasing the  respectability  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  an  Association  be 
now  formed  under  the  title  of  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Buitain. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Morson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davy,  and  resolved, 

"  That  the  present  Committee  be  requested  to  frame  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  society,  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Members  for  confirmation  and  adoption." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Savory,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  resolved, 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Richard  Hotham  Pigeon, 
Esq.,  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties  of  Chairman  ; 
and  also  for  having  afforded  every  accommodation  to  the  Committee  in 
.   their  meetings  at  his  house  in  Tbrogmorton  Street." 

Nearly  100  signatures  were  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing to  a  declaration  which  stated,  that  the  undersigned  consti- 
tuted themselves  Members  of  the  Pharmaceuticai/Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

LIST  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Allen,  William,  F.R.S.,  Plough  Court;  Alsop,  Robert,  1.5,  Sloane Squarei 
Chelsea;  Barron,  Charles,  6,  Giltspur  Street;  Barry,  John  T„  Plough 
Court ;  Battley,  Richard,  32,  Lower  Wbitecross  Street;  Baxter,  George, 
144,  High  Holborn  ;  Bell,  Jacob,  538,  Oxford  Street ;  Briggs,  Edwin,  48, 
Wigmore  Street;  Butler,  Thomas,  4,  Cheapside;  Davy,  Charles,  100, 
Upper  Thames  Street;  De  Castro,  Samuel,  25,  Great  St.  George's  Place, 
Knigbtsbridge  ;  Dinneford,  Charles,  172,  New  Bond  Street;  Ei.lis,  John, 
225,  Upper  Thames  Street;  Fahmar,  Robert  A.,  40,  Westminster  Road; 
Foulgeii,  Samuel,  133,  Ratcliffe  Highway;  Gifford,  Joseph,  104,  Strand  ; 
Green,  Samuel,  1,  Harleyford  Place,  Kenniugton  ;  Hanbury,  Daniel,  Plough 
Couit;  HEniuNG,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate  Street;  Horner,  Edward,  20, 
Bucklersbury  ;  Hudson,  William  B.,  27,  Haymarket ;  Ince,  William,  31, 
Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden;  Keating,  Thomas,  79,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard;  Lescher,  J.  S.,  4,  Cripplegate  Buildiogs;  Lowe,  William,  47, 
Blackfriars'  Road;  Mayhew,  Samuel,  M.,  Camberwell  Green;  Mohson, 
Thomas,  19,  Southampton  Row  ;  Payne,  Charles  James,  5,  St.  Martin's 
Court;  Pigeon,  Richard  Hotham,  31,  Tbrogmorton  Street;  Pound,  Mat- 
thew, 198,  Oxford  Street;  Savory,  John,  143,  Bond  Street;  Simkin. 
Edward,  2,  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place  ;  Smith,  Joseph,  29, 
Haymarket;  Smith,  GEoncE  W.,  125,  Lower  Thames  Street;  Squire, 
Peter,  277,  .Oxford  Street;  Stamper,  Ralph,  140,  Leadenhall  Street; 
Tolleii,  John,  18,  Conduit  Street;  W a lk e a ,  Thomas,  48,  Tooley  Street; 
Waucii,  George,  177,  Regent  Street ;  Winstanley,  Edward,  7,  Poultry. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the  Committee  assembled,  and 
ordered  5000  copies  of  the  Report  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  was  appointed  Secretary,  conjointly  with  J\Jr. 
Farmar,  and  Mr.  Payne  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  consideration  of  the  laws  was  referred  to  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, and,  on  the  27th  of  April,  a  draft  of  the  same,  which  had 
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been  prepared  for  discussion,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  :  frequent 
meetings  took  place,  during  which  every  clause  was  discussed 
and  canvassed  in  all  its  bearings;  a  variety  of  amendments  were 
made,  and,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  Laws  were  submitted  to  the 
General  Committee  in  their  complete  state. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  laws  were  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration, which  occupied  nearly  two  months,  enquiries  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  those  who  were  not  on  the  Committee,  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  society,  and  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  apparent  cessation  of  the  work  which  had  been  under- 
taken. The  excitement  which  had  been  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Hawes's  bill  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  when  that  measure 
was  withdrawn  ;  the  official  correspondence  had  almost  ceased, 
and  it  was  feared  that  an  impression  might  prevail  that  the  project 
was  falling  to  the  ground. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  and  to 
promote  the  good  feeling  which  had  recently  been  evinced  by 
the  members  of  the  trade,  a  pharmaceutical  meeting  was  held  on 
the  1 1th  of  May,  at  338,  Oxford  Street, to  which  medical  men  as 
well  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  invited.  A  paper,  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  was  read ;  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  several  persons  present,  a  few  copies  were 
printed  and  circulated.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  on  the  above 
occasion  of  explaining  the  measures  which  were  in  progress  for 
the  establishment  of  the  society,  and  the  favourable  reception 
which  this  explanation  met  with,  together  with  the  good  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting,  more  than  realized  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  held ;  and  five  other  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
relating  to  Pharmacy  were  announced  as  an  experiment,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  similar  scientific  assem- 
blies by  the  society. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  general  Committee  having  discussed 
and  approved  the  laws  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Sub- 
committee, resolved  to  convene  a  public  meeting  of  the  Members, 
which  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  June,  and  at  which  they  presented  the  following  report,  to- 
gether with  the  draft  of  the  Laws  : 

Agreeably  with  your  instructions  and  in  conformity  with  the  principfe* 
laid  down  in  the  last  report,  your  Committee  have  prepared  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  leave  to  every 
one,  whether  Principal,  Assistant,  or  Apprentice,  all  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors;  whilst  regulations  are  proposed  which  shall 
assure  to  the  public  and  the  profession  the  competence  of  such  Chemists  and 
Druggists  as  shall  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  unanimity  which  prevails  among  Chemists  and  Druggists,  upon  the 
expediency  and  necessity  of  establishing  an  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  interests,  induces  the  Committee  to  hope  that  the  same 
unity  of  sentiment  will  prevail  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  important 
measure.  r 
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The  influence  which  Chemists  and  Druggists  possess  as  a  body  when  their 
efforts  are  combined,  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  manner  which  affords  even- 
encouragement  to  perseverance.  It  is  equally  manifest,  that  if  they  relax  in 
their  exertions,  or  allow  any  minor  considerations  to  interfere  with  the 
zealous  and  harmonious  performance  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  them- 
selves, they  will  inevitably  sacrifice  their  independence  and  be  deprived  of 
many  of  their  existing  privileges,  by  becoming  subject  to  extraneous  jurisdic- 
tion. It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Society  is  of  a  public  nature,  and  involves 
the  prosperity  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  a  body  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  is  only  by  the  combined  and  continued  efforts  of  individuals  that  a  scheme 
so  comprehensive  and  laborious  can  be  effected  ;  and  these  efforts  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  supported  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  drawing  up  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the  Society,  your  Com- 
mittee have  carefully  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  those  abuses  which 
have  often  arisen  in  similar  institutions  ;  and  while  they  have  vested  in  the 
Council  sufficient  powers  to  render  their  services  effective,  they  have  made 
them  entirely  responsible  to,  and  to  be  elected  by,  the  members  at  large. 

To  Chemists  and  Druggists  now  established,  this  Society  offers  the  means 
of  extending  pharmaceutical  knowledge  by  the  establishment  of  a  recognised 
medium  through  which  discoveries  and  improvements  may  be  promulgated; 
whilst  the  institution  of  a  school  of  pharmacy — the  development  of  scientific 
acquirements,  and  the  exhibition  of  existing  talent,  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
confidence,of  the  public,  and  remove  our  apparent  deficiency  as  pharmacopo- 
lists,  when  compared  with  other  nations. 

To  Assistants  it  will  afford  the  means  of  practical  improvement,  and  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  honorary  distinction. 

To  Apprentices  the  Society  offers  an  immediate  recognition  of  their 
admission  to  the  trade,  and  holds  out  a  sufficient  inducement  for  industrious 
and  studious  habits,  by  affording  the  prospect  of  participation  in  the  elevated 
position  and  character  which  will  hereafter  appertain  to  those  who  practise 
pharmacy. 

The  course  of  education  proposed,  embraces  only  such  subjects  as  should 
be  known  by  every  person  presuming  to  dispense  prescriptions;  and  though 
at  the  outset  it  would  not  be  stringently  enforced,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  extend  the  examination  as  circumstances  may  require. 

By  the  regulations  under  the  head  of  Education  and  Examination,  all 
existing  Chemists  and  Druggists  have  the  opportunity  of  escaping  any 
restriction  or  ordeal  which  may  be  imposed  upon  their  successors  ;  and  in 
order  to  enjoy  this  exemption,  nothing  is  demanded  from  them  but  that 
they  shall  unite  in  supporting  an  institution  which  the  protection  of  their 
interests  has  rendered  necessary. 

The  establishment  of  an  examination  in  the  classics  for  all  future  Appren- 
tices, will  ensure  the  possession  of  that  preliminary  education  which  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  creditable  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
their  ultimate  success  as  pharmaceutists  ;  and  the  increased  importance  and 
respectability  which  will  be  conferred  upon  pharmacy  by  means  of  this  Society 
will  induce  many  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  to  devote  themselves  to  its 
pursuit. 

In  order  to  establish  among  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  empire  a 
substantial  and  permanent  bond  of  union,  and  also  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  has  hitherto  existed,  your  Committee  recommend  the  foundation  of 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  ;  and, 
taking  encouragement  from  the  example  and  success  of  other  bodies,  they 
trust  that  this  collateral  object  of  the  Society  will  obtain  universal  support. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  a  communication  has 
been  received  from  Paris,  intimating  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
leadiDg  members  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  in  that  city,  to  establish  a 
scientific  correspondence  with  "  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
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Britain  ;"  and  overtures  of  a  similar  character  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia.  The  Chemists  and  Druggists 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  also  expressed  considerable  interest  in  the 
undertaking.  ,  • 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  congratulate  you  on  the  circumstance,  that, 
although  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain  united  in  the  first 
instance  merely  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence,  in  support  of  their  acknow- 
ledged rights,  that  union  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  National  Institu- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  which  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  a 
correspondence  with  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  such  correspondence — the  formation  of  this  Institu- 
tion— and  the  successful  result  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Hawes, 
will  ever  be  regarded  by  your  Committee  as  a  gratifying  recompence  for 
their  past  exertions. 

Joseph  Gifford,  Chairman. 

R.  H.  Pigeon,  Esq.,  took  the  chair, 

And  the  report  of  the  Committee  having  been  read,  it  was 

Moved  by  Mr.  Savory,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morson,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
"  That  the  report  now  read  be  adopted  and  printed  for  circulation." 
The  Laws  of  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  having  been  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  it  was 

Moved  by  William  Allen,  F.R.S,  seconded  by  John  Bell,  arid  resolved  unani- 
mously, 

"  That  the  Laws  now  read  be  passed  under  their  separate  heads." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Keating,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dinneford,  and  resolved  unanimously , 
"  That  the  Laws  now  read  and  passed  be  adopted  as  the  Laws  of  *'  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain." 
Moved  by  Mr.  Hulse,  seconded  by  Mr.  Yarde,  and  resolvod  unanimously , 

"  That  the  several  members  of  the  Committee  be  the  first  Council  of 
the  Society,  and  do  continue  iu  office,  exercising  all  the  functions  and 
duties  provided  by  the  Laws  of  the  Institution,  until  the  general  meeting 
in  May,  1842 ;  from  which  period  the  Council  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
one  Members  only,  to  be  elected  according  to  the  Laws." 
Moved  hy  Mr.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  resolved  unanimously, 

"  That  Messrs.  Hallows,  Redwood,  Yarde,  F.  J.  Bell,  and  Edwards  be 
appointed  Auditors." 
Moved  by  Mr  .  Hallows,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
"  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mittee, for  their  earnest  and  successful  exertions  in  support  of  the  privi- 
leges of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  especially  for  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  National  Institution  for  the  elevation  and  advancement  of 
Pharmacy." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Herring,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  resolved 
unanimously, 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Richard  Hotham  Pigeon, 
Esq.,  for  his  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  Chairman." 

R.  A.  Farmar,  )  .     ^  . 
G.  W.  SMIth.    I  Secretaries. 

On  the  17th  of  June  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled 
Observation  s  addressed  to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  by  Jacob  Bell.  This 
was  intended  as  a  general  answer  to  enquiries  and  animadversions 
daily  received  by  the  Author,  in  consequence  of  an  extensive 
correspondence  which  he  had  opened  on  the  subject ;  and  above 
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2,000  copies  were  transmitled  to  various  parts  of  the  country 
during-  the  interval  between  the  appointment  of  the  Council  and 
the  publication  of  their  first  official  address. 

Early  in  July  the  Council  issued  their  first  address  to  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  upwards  of 
5000  copies  were  circulated,  and  fresh  members  were  daily 
added  to  the  society.  In  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  want 
of  an  authentic  list  was  found  to  be  a  great  disadvantage,  as 
many  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  country,  especially  in  "small 
towns,  received  no  intimation  of  what  was  going  on,  while 
several  hundred  letters  were  returned,  the  parties  having  leftbusi- 
ness^  or  the  directions  being  incorrect.  This  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  complete  registration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  result  from  the 
formation  of  the  society. 

The  Address  of  the  Council  is  inserted,  as  it  completes  the 
chain  of  documents  connected  with  the  subject,  and  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  with  some  degree  of  interest  at  a  future 
time. 

ADDRESS. 

In  entering;  on  their  official  duties,  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  are  niost  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists of  Great  Britain  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  uniting  their  strength 
and  iufluence  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  present  crisis.  They  consider 
that  in  having  successfully  opposed  the  hills  lately  hrought  before  Parlia- 
ment, they  have  only  commenced  the  duty  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  that  the  fear  of  injury  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prospect  of 
substantial  improvement  on  the  other,  ought  to  stimulate  all  their  brethren 
to  assist  them  in  the  important  work  which  they  have  undertaken. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  have  long  had  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  a 
union  of  their  influence  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection,  and  of  a  uniform 
education  and  internal  government  among  themselves,  as  a  means  of  sub- 
stantiating their  claim  to  public  confidence  ;  being  conscious  that  as  long  as 
these  defects  exist,  they  may  expect  to  he  assailed  by  obnoxious  imputations 
on  the  part  of  those  medical  reformers  who  are  endeavouring  to  enforce  a 
system  of  extraneous  restrictions  and  supervision. 

If"  the  Trade"  is  to  be  protected  merely  as  a  trade,  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
professedly  designed  for  its  reformation  are  to  be  opposed  solely  on  the 
ground  of  self-interest,  the  task  of  self-defence  will  be  endless,  and  probably 
unsuccessful,  while  the  exertions  wasted  on  such  struggles  can  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  spirit  or  integrity  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged  ;  but  if,  aware  that 
some  regulations  may  be  required,  we  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
which  is  urged  as  a  pretext  for  hostile  proceedings,  we  shall  secure  ourselves 
against  the  possibility  of  persecution. 

The  importance  which  Chemists  and  Druggists  have  obtained  as  a  branch 
of  the  medical  profession,  the  reputation  which  many  among  them  have  ac- 
quired individually  in  their  own  department,  and  the  great  accession  of  num- 
bers which  now  swells  their  ranks,  demand  the  establishment  of  some  judi- 
cious regulations  which  shall  place  them  in  a  safe  and  creditable  position  as 
a  body. 

Those  among  us  who  take  a  real  interest  in  our  scientific  art,  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  afforded  of  placing  the  "  trade  "  of  a  Chemist  and 
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Druggist  on  a  professional  footing,  and  effecting  a  union  of  our  scattered 
forces  for  mutual  benefit  and  advancement.  By  these  means  talents,  which 
have  hitherto  lain  dormant,  will  be  excited  into  action,  a  harmonious  inter- 
course will  take  the  place  of  reciprocal  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  all  the  col- 
lective influence  we  possess  will  become  available  in  attaining  the  desired 
improvement  among  ourselves,  and  resisting  encroachments  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  others. 

The  Council  are  particularly  desirous  of  overcoming  the  impression,  that  a 
voluntary  society  cannot  effect  these  objects.  They  consider  that  it  will,  in 
the  first  place,  concentrate  their  power  of  self-defence,  and  be  the  means  of 
distinguishing  those  who  aspire  to  a  high  standard  of  qualification  from  the 
careless  and  indifferent;  and  secondly,  that  by  introducing  a  system  of  go- 
vernment conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  it  will  form  a  basis  for  any 
legislative  measures  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted. 

The  Council  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  Assistants  and  Apprentices 
to  the  advantages  which  they  will  ultimately  derive  from  the  establishment 
of  a  Society  which  will  give  increased  importance,  character,  and  respecta- 
bility to  all  its  Members,  which  is  especially  calculated  to  advance  and  ele- 
vate the  rising  generation,  and  which  will  give  Associates  increased  facilities 
in  obtainicg  situations. 

As  a  collateral  but  very  important  object  of  the  Society,  the  Council  must 
particularly  advert  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  which,  in  their  estimation, 
claims  the  support  of  every  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  body 
so  numerous  as  we  have  now  become,  and  among  whom  we  must  calculate 
upon  the  existence  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  distress,  or  even  destitution, 
the  absence  of  any  specific  means  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  attendant  on 
such  calamities  is  indeed  to  be  deplored  ;  and  those  who  are  duly  impressed 
with  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  prosperity,  and  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  will  rejoice  to  see  Science  and  Benevolence  going 
hand  in  hand  in  the  great  work-  of  improvement  which  is  before  us. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  recapitulate  the  general  advantages  contemplated 
in  the  Society:  namely,  the  union  of  all  the  Members  of  the  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  self-government  and  self-protection — the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  education,  which  will  promote  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of  Pharmacy — the  restraint  which  will 
be  placed  upon  the  incompetent  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate.  In  appealing  to  their  brethren 
for  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  this  comprehensive  undertaking,  the 
Council  are  especially  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that 
although  the  growth  of  the  Society  to  maturity  may  be  gradual,  the  rapidity 
of  its  progress  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  and  assiduity  of  its 
supporters. 

On  Monday,  November  1st,  1841,  a  meeting'  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  fund  of  1814-15,  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
in  the  Strand  ;  Mr.  GifFord  in  the  chair.  Among  the  subscribers 
present,  were  Messrs.  William  Allen,  Butterfield  and  Westwood. 
Several  communications  from  the  country  were  read,  suggesting 
the  propriety  of  presenting  the  balance  in  hand  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  Savory,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  That  the  original  object  of  this  fund  being  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  this  meeting  of  subscribers 
convened  by  circulars  and  also  by  public  advertisement,  desires  to  reco°Tiise 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  a 
permanent  and  legitimate  means  of  accomplishing  such  object;  namely,  by  a 
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general  union  and  organization  for  the  protection  of  present  privileges  and 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the  future  members  of  the  trade.  They, 
the  said  subscribers,  do  hereby  authorize  and  instruct  their  sole  surviving 
trustee,  William  Allen,  Esq.,  Plough  Court,  to  transfer  to  the  Council  of  the 
said  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  whole  of  the  funds  ho 
now  holds  in  trust,  to  be  used  and  appropriated  by  them,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  advance  their  noble  and  useful  design." 

The  sum  thus  transferred,  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
-the"  last  twenty-five  years,  amounted  to  £862  18s.  2d.  This 
transfer  connected  the  present  association  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists  with  that  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  dormant 
state,  but  which  had  originated  from  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

Although  the  objects  of  the  two  associations  were  the  same, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  these  objects,  was, 
in  some  respects,  different.  On  the  former  occasion  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Trade  were  directed  to  a  defensive  resistance  of 
threatened  encroachments,  and  contemplated  merely  the  pre- 
servation of  accustomed  rights  and  privileges  by  legal  means 
and  parliamentary  influence.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject  was 
taken,  and  the  more  immediate  source  of  alarm  having  been  suc- 
cessfully combated,  the  extension  of  Pharmaceutical  knowledge 
and  the  further  improvements  in  the  qualifications  of  the  Trade 
individually  and  collectively,  became  the  basis  of  the  defence 
which  was  set  up  against  future  innovations  or  restraint. 

Soon  after  the  confirmation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  society, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  members,  the  Council  sent  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  with  a  letter  requesting  the 
favour  of  a  conference.  It  was  some  time  before  a  reply  to  this 
communication  was  received,  and  it  was  evident  from  this  cir- 
cumstance as  well  as  from  an  answer  received  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  the  college  was  not  anxious  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  regulations  relating  to  Chemists  and  Druggists.  It  was  de- 
sirable however,  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted  as  would 
be  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  that  body,  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of  mem- 
bers and  associates,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
undertaken  by  the  Society,  and  one  in  which  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  might  have  been  a  con- 
siderable advantage. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1841,  a  deputation  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  had  an  interview  with  a  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  explained,  in  general  terms,  the 
nature  of  the  regulations  for  educating  and  examining  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  which  were  under  consideration,  and  in  the  com- 
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pletion  of  which  it  had  been  thought  desirable  and  right  to 
confer  with  the  College.  The  Committee  appeared  to  concur  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  was  calculated  to  benefit  the  profession  and  the  public, 
and  undertook  to  take  the  sense  of  the  members  of  the  College, 
at  an  early  meeting  of  that  body,  and  to  report  the  result  to 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  On  the  27th  of 
November  the  following  communication  was  received  : 

"  College  of  Physicians,  Nov.  27,  1841. 

"  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  has  received  from  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  an  Address  and  an  outline  of  a  Plan 
for  the  education  and  examination  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  &c. 

"  The  College  is  sincerely  desirous  that  Chemists  and  Druggists,  on 
whom  such  large  responsibilities  rest,  should  not  dispense  medicines  'with- 
out being  previously  examined  ;  but  the  College  must  have  further  time  to 
consider  how  this  may  be  best  effected,  with  due  attention  to  the  privileges 
conferred  by  charter  upon  other  bodies ;  at  the  same  time,  having  the 
most  earnest  wish  to  assist  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  for  the  general 
good  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  College  begs  to  add,  that  the  Committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  conferring  with  other  professional  bodies,  is  proceeding  with 
the  enquiries  and  negociations  in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  and  hopes,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  be  in  a  position  to  answer  more  fully. 

(Signed)         "  FRANCIS  HAWKINS,  M.D.,  Registrar." 

'  It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  College  was  not  likely,  at 
present,  to  co-operate  or  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  Council 
appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  regulations  for 
the  examinations,  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved,  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners  should  consist  of  Dispensing  Chemists, 
and  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  London  University 
should  be  invited  to  depute  respectively  a  representative  to  attend 
as  a  visitor. 

To  this  invitation  the  College  of  Physicians  sent  a  verbal 
reply,  through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Frederick  Farre,  to  this  effect- 
That  while  the  College  cordially  approved  of  the  educational 
improvement  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  and  had  watched  with  considerable  interest  the 
progress  of  that  Institution,  the  College  could  not,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  powers  conferred  by  its  charter,  officially  depute 
any  of  its  members  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  another 
society  in  the  manner  proposed.  At  the  same  time,  the  College 
would  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  any  of  its  members,  in 
his  or  their  individual  capacity,  to  such  office. 

It  having  been  intimated  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tic Society  that  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  was  not 
likely  officially  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  examinations— the 
Council  proceeded  to  the.  appointment  of  Examiners,  and  made 
the  needful  arrangements  for  commencing  operations 
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During  the  first  few  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Society,  the  proceedings  were  observed  with  some  degree  of 
distrust  and  suspicion  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  controversies  which  have  prevailed  in  times  past, 
and  which  are  briefly  noticed  in  this  epitome.  But  this  preju- 
dice appeared  gradually  to  subside,  as  the  object  and  tendency 
of  the  institution  became  more  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. The  scientific  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  many 
medical  men,  served  to  give  a  favourable  impression,  by  demon- 
strating the  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  discussion  of 
subjects  relating  to  Pharmacy,  in  a  mixed  assembly  of  that 
description,  and  also  affording  an  opportunity  of  defining  the 
province  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  in  such  discussions. 
The  subjects  introduced  were  generally  of  a  practical  nature, 
comprising  the  various  operations  of  the  laboratory  and  dispen- 
sary, and  having  no  reference  to  medical  and  surgical  practice, 
or  to  questions  of  a  political  character.  The  pharmaceutical 
meetings,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  sanction  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  those  who  attended  them  expressed  much  satisfaction 
at  the  course  of  proceeding  which  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  The  introduction  of  these 
scientific  assemblies,  and  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  maybe  considered  as  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  Pharmacy,  from  which  we  may 
anticipate  a  great  advantage. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  was  an 
accidental  circumstance.  The  first  number  was  printed  for 
gratuitous  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  object 
of  the  scientific  meetings,  and  five  other  numbers  were  announced 
as  an  experiment.  It  very  soon  became  evident  that  a  periodical 
of  this  description  was  much  required,  and  the  only  doubt  which 
arose,  was,  whether  the  Council  should  undertake  the  publication 
of  a  Journal,  or  sanction  that  which  had  been  projected.  It  was 
thought  by  some  members  that  the  work  should  be  conducted 
officially  by  the  society,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council, 
but  no  definite  plan  having  been  matured  for  carrying  this  into 
effect,  the  work  proceeded  as  before,  with  a  few  modifications 
in  the  arrangement,  the  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  being  kept  distinct  from  the  other  portions  of  the  Journal. 

In  December,  1 841,  the  Council  of  the  Society,  having  been 
informed  that  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform  was  likely  to  come 
before  Parliament  during  the  ensuing  session,  thought  it  right  to 
address  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject,  requesting  the 
favour  of  an  interview.  After  some  correspondence  between 
Sir  James  Graham  and  the  President,  an  appointment  was  made ; 
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a  deputation  attended  at  the  Home  Office,  and  was  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Society 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Government,  and  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  the  Council  to  seek  an  interview.  Sir  James 
Graham  stated,  that  the  government  had  not  yet  determined 
what  course  to  pursue,  in  reference  to  the  medical,profession,  the 
subject  being  one  on  which  it  was  not  easy  to  legislate,  and 
inquired  Whether  the  Society  desired  a  royal  charter  of  incor- 
poration ?  The  deputation  replied,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Council  to  apply  for  this  favour  when  their  plans  were  more 
fully  matured  ;  but  they  thought  it  right  to  wait  until  they  were 
in  a  position  to  prove,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  that  the  measures 
which  they  proposed  to  carry  out,  in  reference  to  their  body, 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  that,  in 
granting  a  charter  to  the  Society,  her  Majesty  would  benefit  the 
community  at  large,  no  less  than  the  parties  to  whom  it  was 
granted.  The  leading  object  of  the  Society  being  to  regulate 
the  education,  and  ensure  the  competence,  of  those  who  com- 
pound medicines,  it  was  contended,  that  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  means  adopted  were  calculated  to  attain  the  end 
in  view,  the  Council  might,  on  public  grounds,  petition  for  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Government. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Society  being  as  yet  incomplete,  the 
immediate  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  solicit  the  privilege  of 
being  communicated  with  as  the  representatives  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  in  the  event  of  any  measures  affecting  that  body 
coming  before  the  government.  The  subject  having  been  fully 
and  fairly  discussed,  Sir  James  Graham  engaged  that  nothing 
should  be  done,  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  question,  without 
timely  notice  being  given  to  the  President  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society. 

It  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  education  of  a  Chemist  that  he  becomes  a  medical  practitioner. 
Our  predecessors,  the  original  Apothecaries,  who  were  merely 
compounders  of  medicine,  possessed  very  limited  advantages  in 
respect  to  education,  and  in  proportion  as  they  advanced  in 
intelligence  and  knowledge  they  encroached  on  the  Physicians 
until  they  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  medical  men. 
When  they  established  a  Hall,  and  laid  down  a  regular  course  of 
study  for  their  apprentices,  they  were  not  content  with  instructing 
them  in  those  sciences  which  relate  to  the  compounding  of  drugs" 
but  included  in  their  [curriculum,  surgery,  physiology,  anatomy^ 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  midwifery.  By  this  means  they 
supplied  the  public  with  a  very  useful  class  of  medical  prac- 
titioners, whose  services  are  called  into  requisition  by  a  lar°-e 
proportion  of  those  patients  whose  situation  in  life  does  not 
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admit  of  the  regular  employment  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
But,  by  the  aame  course,  they  left  a  gap  to  be  filled  up  by  another 
class  of  compounders  of  medicine. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  origin  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  it  is  evident  that  this  result  was  brought  about  by 
the  wants  of  the  public,  and,  on  reviewing  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  position 
which  Pharmacy  occupies,  or  ought  to  occupy,  as  a  branch  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Among  the  ancients  the  medical  profession  was  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  related  chiefly  to  Diet  and  the  treatment 
of  disorders  by  regimen  :  the  second  was  the  Pharmaceutical 
department,  relating  to  the  use  of  medicines :  the  third  com- 
prehended the  manual  operations  which  come  within  the  province 
of  Surgery.  These  offices  occasionally  merged  into  each  other, 
and  were  also  subdivided,  giving  rise  to  various  grades  in  rank 
as  v,  ell  as  classification  of  labour.  For  instance,  there  were 
ApxiTfKToviKoi,  or  cojisulting  Physicians ;  Arjfjuovpyoi,  executive  or 
Junior  Physicians:  Pharmacopolaa,  vendors  of  drugs  who  did 
not  prepare  them,  some  of  whom  were  also  called  Trepiodevroi,  or 
ayvprai,  charlatans  ;  Pharmaceutribse  compounders  and  vendors 
of  drugs,  who  did  not  administer  them  :  Travroirakai,  KarokiKoi  and 
p-iyparoTvcoXai,  tuholesale  vendors  of  drugs,  colours.,  perfumery, 
dyes,  fyc;  pi(oTopoi,  cutters  of  roots:  Potclvikoi,  collectors  of  herbs. 
The  cutting  of  roots  was  often  performed  with  superstitious 
ceremonies,  and  those  who  followed  this  department  were  termed 
imo$r}Kai.  There  were  also  barbers,  corn-cutters,  poisoners,  and 
other  pretenders  to  medical  art,  whose  separate  functions  it  is 
unnecessary  to  particularize. 

Although  this  classification  differs  from  that  which  obtains  at 
the  present  day  in  this  country,  it  presents  an  analogy  in  some 
particulars.  We  have  the  first  grand  division  into  three  classes, 
representing  in  ordinary  language,  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Phar- 
macy. Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  subdivided  according  to 
their  rank,  or  the  particular  line  of  practice  each  individual  em- 
braces, but  these  details  are  foreign  to  our  present  subject.  We 
have  also  a  variety  of  grades  and  offices  comprised  in  the  third 
grand  division,  which  is  denominated  Pharmacy. 

This  department  merges  into  the  other  two  in  the  case  of  the 
general  practitioner,  and  it  indeed  appears  impossible  to  main- 
tain rigidly  an  absolute  separation;  but  it  is  our  present  object 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  Pharmacy  in  its  isolated  state,  distinct 
from  the  practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  comprehending 
every  office  or  operation  relating  to  the  preparation  and  sale  ot 
medicines. 

Although  the  preparation  and  compounding  of  drugs  is  con- 
sidered a  subordinate  office,  it  is  quite  as  important  as  any  other 
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office  io  the  profession.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no 
demonstration,  since  remedies  are  the  tools  which  the  Physician 
employs,  and  on  the  efficacy  of  which  he  is  dependent  for 
success.  Pharmacy  in  the  present  day  embraces  so  many 
sciences,  and  has  become  so  complicated  from  the  discoveries 
which  have  recently  been  made,  especially  in  Chemistry,  that  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  only  be  acquired  by 
those  who  devote  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  pursuit.  The 
science  of  Chemistry  is  alone  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
engage  the  whole  time  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming- 
acquainted  with  all  its  details.  Whether  we  consider  the  simple 
elementary  bodies  (according  to  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge) the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  endless  combinations  of  the 
metals,  or  turn  our  attention  to  the  more  abstruse  and  mysterious 
peculiarities  of  organic  structure,  we  are  confused  by  the  multi- 
tude of  facts,  and  the  complication  of  theories,  which  crowd 
upon  us. 

Explanations  of  phenomena  are  at  one  time  universally  re- 
ceived as  plausible  and  satisfactory,  and  are  afterwards  proved 
to  be  entirely  fallacious,  while  mysteries  which  have  puzzled  phi- 
losophers forages,  are  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  discovery  of 
a  principle  of  nature  which  had  been  overlooked.  These  revo- 
lutions in  chemical  science  give  rise  to  changes  in  nomenclature, 
and  improvements  in  the  processes  of  the  laboratory,  which 
innovations  involve  the  study  of  Pharmacy  in  increasing  diffi- 
culty, and  confer  on  the  pursuit  the  character  of  a  philosophical 
profession.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
to  apply  the  various  discoveries  which  are  made  in  this  science 
to  his  own  peculiar  department,  and  although  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  every  Chemist  and  Druggist  to  be  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  ultimate  analysis,  the  principles  of 
Chemistry  should  be  understood  by  every  person  who  undertakes 
to  prepare  a  prescription,  and  in  many  of  the  daily  operations 
of  Pharmacy,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  science  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  range  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  too  extensive  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  mind  without  a  systematic  study  of  all  its  minutiae 
in  the  first  instance,  followed  up  by  constant  application.  The 
variations  in  the  quality  of  drugs,  and  the  sophistications  to 
which  they  are  liable,  increase  the  responsibility  of"  the  Druggist, 
and  demand  the  utmost  vigilance.  In  reviewing  the  history  of 
Pharmacy  in  all  ages,  we  find  that  fraud  has  always  prevailed  to 
a  remarkable  extent  in  this  kind  of  traffic,  which  circumstance 
may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  facility  of  eluding  detection,  from 
the  imperfect  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  public  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  drugs.  The  detection  of  adulterations  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  most  onerous  duties  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
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mist,  and  it  is  one  which  requires,  besides  chemical  knowledge, 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sensible  properties  of  all  The 
substances  used  in  medicine. 

The  science  of  Botany,  although  to  a  great  extent  comprised  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  alone  affords  occupation  for  the  whole  life 
ol  those  who  are  ambitious  of  attaining  proficiency  ;  and  even  that 
amount  of  knowledge,  which  every  Chemist  ought  to  possess  of 
the  plants  which  are  used  in  medicine,  cannot  be  acquired  with- 
out many  years  of  study. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  collateral  branches  of  science 
which  might  be  comprised  in  a  complete  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion ;  enough  has  been  stated  to  prove,  that  Pharmacy  is  de- 
serving of  a  separate  and  distinct  place  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  advance  as 
a  science,  and  keep  pace  with  other  sciences,  unless  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  class  of  persons  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  it.  That  Pharmacy  is  worthy  of  this  exclusive  attention 
cannot  be  disputed,  when  we  consider  its  object — namely,  the 
preparation  of  remedies  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering — and 
also  the  mental  acquirements  which  the  performance  of  this 
office  demands. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  art  and  science 
of  Pharmacy  has  hitherto  laboured  in  this  country,  is  the  false 
position  which  it  occupies,  and  the  prejudice  which  has  de- 
graded it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  trade.  From  this  prejudice  has 
arisen  the  notion,  that  the  necessary  result  of  improving  the 
character  and  education  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  would  be 
to  convert  him  into  a  medical  practitioner.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  Apothecaries  was 
Medical  and  Surgical,  rather  than  Pharmaceutical ;  and  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  odium  which  rested  on  Pharmacy  as  a  trade, 
induced  them  to  aspire  to  Medical  Practice  as  a  profession. 

But  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the  followers  of 
pure  Pharmacy — if  this  pursuit  were  held  in  the  estimation  which 
it  deserves,  and  which  it  enjoys  in  other  countries — if  the  same 
professional  credit  were  attainable  in  this  field  of  labour,  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  the  members  of  other  professions,  the  in- 
ducement which  now  exists  to  encroach  on  the  medical  practi- 
tioner would  be  greatly  diminished,  or  cease  altogether,  and  the 
science  of  Pharmacy  might  be  expected  to  flourish. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  division  of  labour 
cannot  be  carried  to  the  same  extent  in  all  localities.  Many 
small  towns  and  villages  could  neither  support  a  Physician,  nor  a 
Surgeon,  and  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  could  not  live  without  unit- 
ing some  accessory  business  to  the  sale  of  drugs.  In  this  respect 
the  position  of  small  towns  in  the  present  day  resembles  that  of 
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the  country  in  general  in  ancient  times,  when  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  medical  profession  were  General  Practitioners. 
In  the  metropolis,  and  some  other  large  cities,  not  only  are  the 
three  grand  divisions  observed  in  the  case  of  many  individuals, 
bat  each"  genus"  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  "species;" 
for  instance,  in  Pharmacy,  we  have  Operative  Chemists,  Dis- 
pensing Chemists,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Saline  Chemists,  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  give  their 
attention  to  particular  classes  of  preparations — others  who  cul- 
tivate the  sale  of  horse  and  cattle  medicines — others  who  are  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail,  and  supply  Apothecaries  with  drugs. 
The  nature  of  the  retail  trade  also  varies  according  to  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  rank  of  the  customers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  some  scope  for  classification,  and  with  reference 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Medical  Profession  in  its  broadest 
extent  should  be  considered.  The  division  of  labour  having 
been  regulated  accordingly,  the  example  may  be  followed  in 
smaller  towns,  to  such  an  extent  as  is  compatible  with  the 
amount  of  the  population  and  the  wants  of  the  public. 

The  question  which  has  always  caused  the  greatest  agitation 
in  the  profession,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  suppression  of  un- 
educated practitioners,  and  the  prohibition  of  "  counter-practice" 
among  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Notwithstanding  the  loud  pro- 
testations respecting  the  "  welfare  of  the  public,"  and  the  "credit 
of  the  profession,"  it  is  too  evident  that  the  controversies  which 
have  hitherto  taken  place  have  not  been  altogether  disinterested, 
and  that  the  desire  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  escape  restrictions  on  the  other,  has  been  the  chief 
stimulus  to  action.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  public  ought 
to  be  provided  with  highly  qualified  practitioners  in  every  de- 
partment ;  but  whether  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  employ 
unqualified  persons  or  not,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  are 
divided. 

Those  who  advocate  the  protection  of  the  Profession  and  the 
public  by  stringent  laws,  contend  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  in  any  department  without  having  had  a 
regular  education,  and  passed  an  examination  ;  and  support  this 
opinion  by  stating,  that  in  justice  to  those  who  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  passing  this  ordeal,  they  should  possess  the  exclusive 
right  of  enjoying  the  emolument  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  that 
by  no  other  means  can  the  public  be  secured  against  the  danger 
and  suffering  which  may  result  from  ignorance  in  unqualified 
pretenders. 

It  is  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
quackery  by  law— that  the  public  have  the  option  of  selecting 
such  practitioners  as  they  prefer— and  that  provided  no  person 
be  allowed  to  assume  a  title  or  rank  which  does  not  fairly  belong 
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to  him,  the  responsibility  of  trusting  to  those  who  are  not  worthy 
of  confidence  rests  with  the  patients  themselves.  It  is  argued, 
that  from  time  immemorial,  empirics  have  been  encouraged  and 
supported  not  only  by  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  but  also  by 
persons  of  rank  and  education  *  :  and  that  the  endeavour  to  re- 
strain or  put  down  an  impostor  or  unqualified  practitioner,  gene- 
rally has  the  effect  of  giving  him  notoriety  and  increasing  his 
practice.  The  reputation  of  St.  John  Long  continued  to  increase 
until  several  of  his  patients  died,  under  circumstances  which  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  his  theory  and  the  recklessness  of  his  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  circumstance  tended  more  to  explode  his  theory 
than  all  the  opposition  which  the  medical  profession  could  have 
offered,  or  the  rigour  which  the  law  could  have  inflicted.  It.  is 
also  urged  by  those  who  oppose  restrictions,  that  many  of  the 
remedies  now  in  use  and  sanctioned  by  our  Pharmacopoeia  have 
been  derived  from  empirics. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  restrict- 
ing Chemists  and  Druggists  from  giving  advice,  apply  more  or 
less  to  the  case  of  quacks  and  the  proprietors  of  patent  medi- 
cines, as  it  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  prohibit  the  Chemists 
from  recommending  an  aperient  draught  or  a  digestive  pill,  to  a 
patient  who  describes  his  symptoms,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
sanction  the  sale  of  secret  medicines,  with  printed  directions,  an- 
nouncing them  as  infallible  specifics  against  a  long  list  of  dis- 
orders. It  would  be  unjust  to  punish  a  man  for  recommending 
five  grains  of  compound  rhubarb  pill  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, while  he  might  with  impunity  prescribe  a  box  of  Morison's 
pills  or  a  bottle  of  Daffy's  elixir.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  view 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  consider  not  only  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  the  prac- 
ticability and  consistency  of  any  measures  which  may  be  pro- 
posed for  guarding  against  the  evils  complained  of. 

The  Chemist  is  not  supposed  to  possess  the  advantage  of  a 
medical  education  ;  but  he  is  and  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  doses  of  medicines,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of 
administering  them.  In  this  capacity,  his  opinion  is  sometimes 
asked,  in  simple  cases,  and  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  in- 
terfere in  any  degree  in  Medical  Practice,  he  cannot  avoid  occa- 
sionally giving  his  advice,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
ignorance  and  losing  the  confidence  of  his  customers  altogether. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  practice  is  sometimes  carried  be- 
yond the  limits  which  ought  to  be  observed,  but  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  define,  and  in  some  cases  time  may  be  lost  while 
urgent  symptoms  are  gaining  ground  for  want  of  regular  medical 
treatment. 


*  See  pages  5  and  6. 
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It  may  happen  that  a  patient  suffering  under  an  acute 
disorder,  consults  a  homoeopathic  doctor,  who  denouncing  deple- 
tion under  any  circumstances,  trusts  to  the  imagined  efficacy  of 
an  infinitessimal  dose  of  charcoal  or  of  pulsatilla,  and  neglects 
to  resort  to  that  treatment  which  the  experience  of  the  medical 
profession  would  dictate.  The  disorder  increases:  another 
globule  is  administered  and  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  day. 
The  patient  dies,  and  the  doctor  attributes  this  event  to  some 
accidental  circumstance  which  had  interfered  with  the  action  of 
the  medicine.  Other  medical  men,  not  homceopathists,  would 
probably  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  case. 

Again  :  A  patient  of  a  delicate  constitution  consults  a  hydro- 
pathist,  and  dies  of  consumption,  in  spite  of  the  damp  sheets 
and  drenchings  of  cold  water,  from  which  a  cure  was  antici- 
pated. In  this  case,  also,  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  death. 

Other  patients,  caught  by  a  plausible  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper,  resort  to  some  "  infallible  drops"  or  "  vegetable 
pills,"  which  they  take  according  to  the  printed  directions. 
Some  of  them  may  become  worse,  or  even  die,  notwithstanding 
the  "infallibility"  of  the  medicine.  It  is  sometimes  said,  in 
such  cases,  that  the  nostrum  was  the  cause  of  death  ;  but  this 
cannot  always  be  proved,  and  is  of  course  denied  by  the  pro- 
mulgators of  the  specific. 

The  science  of  medicine  (which  has  been  termed  the  uars  con- 
jecturalis")  is  involved  in  so  much  mystery,  that  even  doctors 
occasionally  disagree ;  and  a  patient,  worn  out  by  an  obstinate 
disorder,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  attracted  by  the  professions  and 
promises  of  those  who  propose  a  new  system,  or  advertise,  as  a 
wonderful  discovery,  a  remedy  which  they  describe  as  a  specific. 
Sometimes  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  creates  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  induces  hundreds  of  persons  to  undertake  their  own 
cure,  according  to  the  directions  laid  down. 

At  the  time  the  cholera  first  appeared  in  England,  this  was 
the  case  to  a  remarkable  degree.  A  paragraph  was  published, 
recommending,  as  a  certain  cure  for  this  formidable  disorder,  a 
poultice  of  mustard  and  linseed  meal  to  the  feet,  an  embrocation 
of  camphorated  spirits  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  oil  of  Cajeput,  Peppermint,  or  Cloves,  in  a  glass  of 
water,  at  stated  intervals  internally.  Accordingly  it  was  recom- 
mended that  every  person  should  keep  in  the  house,  in  case  of 
emergency,  1  lb.  linseed  meal, 
1  lb.  mustard, 

Half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  camphor, 
1  oz.  of  one  of  the  oils. 
Orders  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  Chemists  were 
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scarcely  able  to  supply  the  demand.  The  price  of  Cajeput  oil 
rose  to  about  twenty  shillings  an  ounce,  the  other  oils  advanced, 
though  not  in  the  same  ratio.  Some  Chemists  kept  cases  ready 
put  up,  containing  "  A  complete  set  of  all  the  articles  required 
for  Cholera,"  which  were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  be  filled. 
Various  other  remedies  were  recommended  in  the  newspapers, 
each  of  which  had  its  day ;  and  while  the  doctors  were  discuss- 
ing the  mysterious  nature  of  the  disorder,  the  public  eagerly 
bought  whatever  remedy  was  recommended.  In  fact,  any  per- 
son who  happened  to  have  a  stock  of  an  article  on  hand  which 
could  be  made  available,  found  it  the  best  plan  to  advertise  it  as 
a  remedy  for  cholera. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  influenza  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion were  somewhat  similar,  although  the  treatment  was  perhaps 
rather  better  understood.  The  remedies  usually  applied  for 
were,  a  calomel  pill  and  black  draught,  and  a  cough  mixture. 
These  articles  were  often  demanded  by  patients,  who,  when 
advised  by  the  Chemists  to  whom  they  applied,  to  call  in  a 
medical  man,  persisted  in  doctoring  themselves,  and  described 
the  kind  of  medicines  which  they  required. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  fame  of  Morison's  pills  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom.  They  were  recommended  for  almost 
every  disorder,  and  the  circumstance  of  twenty  or  thirty  pills 
being  prescribed  for  a  dose,  was  a  novelty  which  gave  additional 
notoriety  to  the  Morisonian  system,  and  threw  the  doctors  into 
the  shade.  Some  patients  who  had  previously  suffered  from 
obstinate  constipation,  found  benefit  from  this  active  treatment, 
and  recommended  it  to  their  friends,  and  many  others  followed 
the  fashion  under  the  idea  that  the  pills  would  purify  their  blood, 
and  that  because  they  cured  one  person  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  another.  At  length,  however,  the  traffic  arrived  at 
its  zenith,  several  victims  died  of  hypercatharsis,  resulting  from  an 
excessive  indulgence  in  the  specific ;  Morison  himself  was 
among  the  number  on  whom  it  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,°  and  with  him  died  his  fame.  Morison's  f'  college  of 
health  "  still  exists,  but  it  has  lost  its  Morison. 

In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  December,  1842, 
several  other  cases  are  noticed,  in  which  certain  fashions  in  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  have  sprung  up,  each  in  succession  creating 
a  considerable  sensation,  until  the  bubble  burst. 

The  first  delusion  adverted  to,  is  that  respecting  the  king's 
evil,  in  which  case  royalty  was  implicated  in  the  assumption  of 
the  magical  power  of  curing  scrofula  by  a  touch,  and  this  prac- 
tice was  sanctioned  by  some  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
Care  was  taken  however  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  only  in 
cases  in  which  a  tendency  to  recover  had  manifested  itself. 
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King  George  the  First  discontinued  the  practice  altogether. 

Tar  water,  Mrs.  Stephens's  cure  for  the  gravel  and  stone, 
Perkins's  metallic  tractors,  and  mustard -seed,  successively  en- 
joyed an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  in  turn  gave  place  to  other 
fashions.  Brandy  and  salt  was  extensively  recommended  as  a 
specific  in  a  great  variety  of  disorders,  by  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Vallanee,  who  were  so  disinterested  in  their  practice  as  to  give 
away  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  invaluable  mixture.^  The 
proportions  used  were  six  ounces  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  French 
brandy,  and  it  was  used  internally  or  externally,  or  both,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

The  embrocation  of  St.  John  Long  has  already  been  alluded  to 
it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  mineral  acid,  mixed  with  spirit  of 
turpentine.  Some  said  it  contained  arsenic;  but  this  is  only 
conjecture,  as  St.  John  Long  did  not  trust  it  out  of  his  own 
hands.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  1830  a  Miss  Cassian,  who  had 
symptoms  of  consumption,  died  while  under  the  influence  of  this 
application,  and  her  sister,  who  had  not  shewn  symptoms  of  the 
disorder,  was  brought  to  St.  John  Long,  who  recommended  the 
same  treatment  by  way  of  prevention.  A  severe  wound  was 
established  in  her  back,  her  strength  declined,  violent  sickness 
and  other  alarming  symptoms  ensued.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was 
called  in,  but  unfortunately  too  late  to  avert  the  fatal  result. 
These  cases  and  a  few  others  which  terminated  unsuccessfully, 
shook  the  reputation  of  St.  John  Long,  but  he  contined  to  prac- 
tise as  an  infallible  consumption  doctor,  until  he  fell  a  victim  to 
consumption  himself. 

The  system  which  has  acquired  the  greatest  notoriety  is 
Homoeopathy,  which,  in  its  relation  to  Pharmacy,  deserves  a  few 
remarks.  The  founder  of  this  system,  Dr.  Hahnemann,  was  a 
Physician  in  Dresden,  and  being  unsuccessful  in  his  practice, 
and  also  in  literary  pursuits,  to  which  he  resorted  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet,  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  and  promulgated  a  theory  which  was  destined  to  make 
him  a  great  man.  We  are  told  that  a  secret  was  suddenly  revealed 
to  him,  by  "  the  star  of  truth,"  on  which  he  founded  his  method 
of  curing  diseases.  The  law  of  nature,  to  the  discovery  of  which 
he  lays  claim,  is  this — "  Similia  similibus  curantur ,"  which  being 
interpreted  reads  thus  : — A  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  disease,  will  cure  that  disease,  if  it  already  exist  in  the 
system.  As  two  similar  diseases  cannot  exist  together,  the  artificial 
disease  drives  out  the  other, and  then  spontaneously  subsides.  Thus 
ipecacuanha  is  given  to  allay  sickness,  jalap  to  arrest  diarrhoea, 
&c.  &c.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  mode  of 
practice  consists  in  the  administration  of  doses  so  inconceiv- 
ably small  as  to  be  invisible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  incom- 
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prehensible  to  the  human  understanding.  Great  importance 
is  also  attributed  to  the  manipulation  of  the  remedies.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  Homceopathica,  by  Dr.  Quin  (1834)  contains 
explicit  directions  on  this  subject,  and  each  article  is  described 
separately  ;  with  the  close,  the  antidote,  and  the  duration  of  the 
effect.  No  compounds  are  introduced,  each  medicine  being  ad- 
ministered in  its  isolated  state,  sugar  of  milk  or  spirit  being 
selected  as  the  menstruum,  on  account  of  their  possessing  no 
medicinal  properties  which  could  interfere  with  the  desired  effect. 
Porcelaih  or  glass  mortars  are  recommended,  and  some  descrip- 
tions of  stone  or  marble  are  prohibited,  because  they  are  said  to 
contain  a  portion  of  magnesia,  or  other  substance,  which  might 
be  injurious. 

Each  substance  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  various  degrees 
of  attenuation.  To  produce  the  first  attenuation,  one  grain  is 
to  be  triturated  for  six  minutes  in  a  mortar,  with  thirty-three 
grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  it  is  then  to  be  detached  from  the 
mortar,  and  again  triturated  for  four  minutes.  Each  of  these 
operations  is  to  be  repeated  a  second  time.  To  this  powder 
thirty-three  grains  of  sugar  of  milk  are  to  be  added,  and  the  fric- 
tion repeated  in  the  same  manner ;  after  which  a  third  portion  of 
thirty-three  grains  is  to  be  added,  and  the  ceremony  having 
been  repeated,  the  first  attenuation  is  attained.  To  produce  the 
second  attenuation,  one  grain  of  the  above  is  to  be  triturated  in 
the  same  manner  with  ninety-nine  grains  of  sugar  of  milk.  This 
process  is  continued  with  strict  attention  to  all  its  details  until 
the  thirtieth  attenuation  is  produced,  each  attenuation  occupy- 
ing half-an-hour,  and  reducing  the  product  to  one  hundredth  of 
the  strength  of  the  former  attenuation.  The  exact  period  and 
method  of  trituration  is  considered  to  exercise  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy :  according  to  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann "  the  brute  matter  of  medicines  becomes  spiritualized  by 
friction  and  concussion."  Liquids  are  prepared  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, one  drop  of  the  juice  of  a  plant,  or  solution  of  a  sub- 
stance, being  agitated  with  ninety-nine  drops  of  the  menstruum, 
which  dilution  is  carried  on, to  the  requisite  number  of  attenuations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  preparations  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia  is  the  Tincture  of  Sulphur,  which  is  prepared  as 
follows: — five  grains  of  sulphur  having  been  washed  with  spirit 
of  wine  and  dried,  are  shaken  in  a  bottle  with  a  hundred  drops 
of  spirit  of  wine.  The  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  that  the  sulphur  may  subside.  One  drop  of  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  added  to  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol.  This 
constitutes  the  fir  t  attenuation,  and  the  process  of  dilution 
is  repeated  thirty  times.  Dose— One,  two,  or  three  drops  of 
the  thirtieth  attenuation.    Duration  of  the  effect— Thirty,  forty, 
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or  fifty  days.     Antidotes— Camphor,  Pulsatilla,  Sepia,  Nux 

^Another  interesting  preparation  is  Graphites  or  P^mbago. 
This  substance  is  purified  by  washing,  first  with  water,  then  with 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  is  diluted  secundum  artem.  I  he 
dose  is  two  or  three  globules  of  the  twenty-second  twenty-fourth 
or  thirtieth  attenuation  ;  the  duration  of  the  effect  forty-eight 
days;  the  antidotes,  arsenic,  mix  vomica  and  wine. 

In  some  instances  globules  of  sugar  of  milk,  prepared  by  the 
confectioner,  are  wetted  with  very  attenuated  solutions  of  active 
substances,  and  afterwards  dried.  By  this  means  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  a  considerable  degree  of  sub-division  is  attained. 
When  one  of  these  globules  is  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  a  teaspoon ful  taken  for  a  dose,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  an  antidote  would  be  required.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
any  efficacy  should  be  attributed  to  these  inconceivably  minute 
doses,  but  when  we  see  instructions  gravely  and  explicitly  laid 
down  in  a  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  doses,  effects,  and  antidotes, 
how  can  we  doubt  the  fact  ? 

According  to  the  homoeopathic  system,  bleeding,  and  indeed 
depletion  of  any  kind,  is  prohibited  ;  perfumes,  coffee,  aromatics, 
fermented  liquors,  spirits,  and  many  other  articles  are  denounced  ; 
and  in  any  case  in  which  a  substance  is  administered  homceopa- 
thically,  the  patient  is  enjoined  to  take  particular  care  that  none 
of  that  substance  is  taken  in  the  diet.  For  instance,  if  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium,  or  natrum  muriaticum,  as  it  is  called  homceo- 
pathically)  be  the  remedy  employed,  it  is  said  that  salt  taken  in 
the  usual  way  would  interfere  with  its  action ;  if  charcoal  be 
prescribed,  charcoal  tooth-powder  must  be  avoided,  lest  a  few 
particles  should  accidentally  be  swallowed.  Particular  instruc- 
tions are  also  given  respecting  regimen,  exercise,  &c,  which  are 
said  to  be  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedies.* 

Dr.  Hahnemann  tried  the  efficacy  of  his  system  on  himself, 
his  family,  and  friends,  and  performed  a  variety  of  experiments, 
which  occupied  above  twenty  years,  before  he  fully  developed  his 
valuable  secret  to  the  public.  As  the  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions, he  details  the  various  symptoms  produced  by  the  remedies 
employed,  and  this  statement  is  truly  astonishing.    We  are  told 

*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  Sympathetic  Powder  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  which  had  great  reputation  for  curiug  wounds  and  which 
was  eulogized  in  a  discourse  before  a  learned  assembly  at  Montpellier  (1658). 
The  weapon  which  had  inflicted  the  wound,  was  anointed  with  ointment, 
and  sprinkled  with  the  powder  several  times  a  day.  The  wound  itself  was 
directed  to  be  brought  together,  carefully  bound  up,  and  not  disturbed  for 
seven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  provided  the  powder  had  been  regularly 
applied  to  the  weapon,  the  cure  was  generally  effected  in  the  wound. 
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that  charcoal  produces  upwards  of  600  symptoms,  sulphur  1000 
Pulsatilla  1100,  nux  vomica  1300,  &c."  These  symptoms  are 
minutely  described  in  the  works  which  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Curie  and  others  on  the  subject. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  : 

Graphites,  according-  to  "  The  Star  of  Truth,"  relieves*, 
"  A  buzzing  in  the  head,  eruption  of  crusts  behind  the  ears,  confused 
noise  and  tingling  in  the  ears,  ulceration  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth  dry 
crusts  in  the  nose,  dislike  for  baked  food,  weight  in  the  stomach  blowing 
up  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  escape  of  wind  in  too  large  quantity,  false 
voice  in  singing,  night  cough,  gout  knotty  in  the  fingers,  cold  feet  in  the 
night  m  bed,  burning  heat  in  the  feet,  suppuration  of  the  toes,  cramps  in 
the  ham,  tendency  to  sprain  the  loins,  trucking  pain  in  the  limbs,  drowsiness 
at  night,  foolish  dreams  in  sleep,  ill-humour,  aversion  to  work,  and  many 
other  symptoms." 

The  Lycopodium  is  said  to  cure  :f 

"  Attacks  of  tearing  pain  in  the  top  of  the  head,  in  the  forehead,  temples, 
eyes,  and  nose  ;  head-ache  in  the  exterior  of  the  head  during  the  night  ; 
piercing  and  scraping  pain  ;  suppuration  from  the  eyes  ;  disagreeable  im- 
pression produced  by  organ- music  ;  warts  in  the  nose  ;  ulcerated  nostrils  j 
repugnance  for  brown  bread  ;  risings  of  fat  ;  canine  appetite;  dry  snoring 
cough;  nocturnal  pain  in  the  elbows  ;  cramps;  a  turning  back  of  the  toes 
in  walking  ;  itching;  old  ulcers  of  the  legs;  painful  plucking  of  the  limbs  ; 
thoughts  preventing  sleep  ;  a  capricious  and  irritable  temper;  morose,  un- 
steady mind  ;  a  tendency  to  seek  quarrels,"  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  symptoms  to  be  relieved  by  Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
arej, 

"  Hardness  of  hearing,  with  suppurations  and  itchings  in  the  ears  ;  pain 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck;  chronic  unsteadiness  of  the  teeth;  swelling  of  the 
interior  of  the  mouth;  asthma;  cough,  with  shooting  pains  in  the  sacrum; 
pain  in  a  wrist  which  had  been  injured  a  long  time  previous  ;  cramps  in 
the  feet;  great  weakness  in  the  limbs;  sweating;  anxiety,"  &c. 
Muriate  of  Soda  is  given  to  relieve  § 

"Head-ache,  in  which  it  seems  there  are  strokes  of  a  hammer;  crusts  on 
the  scalp ;  button-like  eruption  on  the  forehead  ;  pain  as  of  internal  ulcer- 
ation of  the  jaws  in  chewing;  sour  risings;  contraction  of  the  throat,  with 
flow  of  water  into  the  mouth ;  immoderate  appetite  for  dinner  and  supper  ; 
perspiration  in  the  face  wliile  eating  ;  empty  risings  after  having  eaten; 
jolting  in  the  head  ;  incapability  of  thinking;  splitting,  tearing,  and  lan- 
cinating head-ache  ;  plucking  pains  in  the  forehead  ;  shutting  of  the  eyes 
in  the  morning;  whirling  in  the  stomach;  noises  in  the  left  side  of  the  belly; 
pain,  like  that  caused  by  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  ;  inconvenience  from  eating 
bread;  irritability,  disposing  to  anger;  sadness;  great  propensity  to  take 
alarm  ;  leanness;  a  tendency  to  twist  the  loins,"  &c.  &c. 

The  above  is  a  very  scanty  selection  from  the  prodigious  list 
of  symptoms  produced  (and  therefore  cured)  by  some  very  sim- 
ple remedies. 

On  perusing  this  extraordinary  catalogue  of  sensations  and 
sufferings,  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  enquire,  How  was  so 
wonderful  a  discovery  made  ! — by  what  process  of  reasoning, 

*  Dr.  Curie's  Practice  of  Homoeopathy,  p.  287.  f  P.  293.  J  P.  2C7. 
$  Dr.  Curie's  Practice  of  Homoeopathy,  p.  303. 
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induction,  or  experiment,  was  the  connexion  between  cause  and 
effect  established?  It  was  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  that 
Hahnemann,  his  family,  and  his  friends  Franz,  Hornberg,  Stapf, 
«fec.  sacrificed  above  twenty  years  of  their  lives  in  a  series  of 
tedious  experiments,  the  mode  of  conducting  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Curie : 

"  The  essential  conditions  of  these  experiments  are :  that  the  experi- 
menters be  in  perfect  health ;  that  they  scrupulously  adhere  to  diet  which 
is  merely  nutritious,  and  in  no  way  pathogenic ;  that  they  carefully  avoid 
the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  wine,  spirits,  spices  of  every  kind,  coffee, 
strong  tea,  acid  fruits,  all  vegetables,  except  those  of  a  farinaceous  and 
mild  description;  that  they  shun  all  fatigue,  bodily  and  mental,  all  excess, 
and  even  excitement ;  and  that  they  previously  note  every  habitual  symptom 
by  which  they  are  affected.*'1 

These  conditions  being  implicitly  observed,  every  symptom  or 
sensation  which  follows  each  dose  is  recorded,  and,  according  to 
the  law  "  similia  similibus  curantur,"  the  statement  is  taken  to 
represent  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  remedy.  When  we  see 
how  numerous  and  distressing  these  symptoms  are,  it  is  clear  that 
the  ordeal  through  which  the  enthusiastic  experimenters  passed, 
must  have  been  such  as  few  constitutions  could  have  outlived. 

The  action  of  these  minute  doses  on  the  nervous  system  when 
administered  therapeutically  is  thus  described,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  "  violent  and  dangerous  operation"  of  medicines  adminis- 
tered in  the  ordinary  way; 

"  By  the  homoeopathic  method,  those  medicaments  for  which  the  system 
has  the  greatest  aptitude,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  papilla;  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  found  to  be  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  produce  the  desired 
effect;  and  in  some,  smelling  alone  is  enough.  They  thus  touch  directly 
the  sentient  roots  of  that  nervous  tree,  through  wliich  their  power  is  con- 
veyed to  the  whole  system.t" 

It  is  a  rule  in  Homoeopathy  never  to  administer  more  than 
two  kinds  of  medicine  in  a  day,  as  it  is  considered  that  all  sub- 
stances act  better  in  a  simple  state,  and  that  the  effects  of  any 
remedy  would  be  materially  impaired  or  modified  by  admixture. 
It  is  usual  to  give  a  dose  every  four  or  five  hours,  but  in  acute 
cases  as  often  as  every  two  hours. 

Dr.  Curie  informs  us  that  J 
-  "r  Hom<f  °Pathy;  which  may  appear  easy  of  attainment  at  first,  because  it 
is  lounded  on  a  few  clear  and  simple  principles,  presents  increasing  diffi- 
culties as  the  student  advances  in  his  career,  because  in  proportion  as  he 
advances  the  difficulties  are  more  clearly  defined,  and  because  the  choice  of 
the  exact  remedy  for  each  individual  case  requires  a  serious  study,  to  wliich 
the  routine  practitioner  of  the  old  school  is  unaccustomed." 

He  observes  that  «  Allopathy,"  namely,  the  common  or  estab- 
lished practice,  "  has  long  been  known  to  the  world  by  its 

t  9,urK8  Principles  of  Homoeopathy,  page  104.       t  Page  154 
J  Uine  s  Principles  of  Homoeopathy,  page.  159. 
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acknowledged  want  of  all  principle  in  the  administration  of 
medicine,  its  utter  uncertainty,  its  excessive  costliness,  its  hazards, 
and  its  failures;*"  and  that  "  Homoeopathy  forms  a  new  era  in 
medical  science,  destined  to  dispel  the  darkness,  errors,  and  un- 
certainty in  which  therapeutics  have  been  hitherto  enveloped  ; 
its  principle  is  a  law  of  nature,  unerring  and  immutable — a 
principle  on  which  alone  can  be  established  the  future  progress 
and  improvement  of  the  healing  art."f 

The  promulgation  of  this  extraordinary  doctrine  by  Dr. 
Hahnemann,  was  followed  by  grievous  persecution  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Germany,  which  had  the  effect  of 
giving  him  notoriety,  and  his  cause  was  espousad  by  the  Duke 
of  Anlialt  CSthen.  By  degrees  the  system  gained  ground,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  other  nations  in  Europe,  and  in  course 
of  time  it  was  imported  into  England,  where  it  is  extolled  as 
infallible  by  many  votaries  The  system  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  Veterinary  practice,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  infal- 
lible in  curing  the  Distemper  in  Puppies. 

The  circumstance  that  every  theory,  however  puzzling  to 
reason  and  common  sense,  has  its  supporters,  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  Dean  Swift : — 

"  Let  us  therefore  now  conjecture  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  none  of  these 
great  prescribers  do  ever  fail  providing  themselves  and  their  notions,  with 
a  number  of  implicite  disciples.  And  I  think  the  reason  is  easy  to  be 
assigned,  for  there  is  a  peculiar  String  in  the  harmony  of  human  under- 
standing, which,  in  several  individuals  is  exactly  of  the  same  tuning.  This, 
if  you  can  dexterously  screw  up  to  its  right  key,  and  then  strike  gently 
upon  it  ;  whenever  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  among  those  of  the 
same  pitch,  they  will  by  a  secret  necessary  sympathy,  strike  exactly  at  the 
same  time.  And  in  this  one  circumstance,  lies  all  the  skill  or  luck  of  the 
matter,  for  if  you  chance  to  jar  the  string  among  those  who  are  either  above 
or  below  your  own  height,  instead  of  subscribing  to  your  doctrine,  they 
will  tie  you  fast,  call  you  mad,  and  feed  you  with  bread  and  water.f" 

But  Homoeopathy,  Pharmacy,  and  indeed  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, in  all  its  branches,  has  lately  been  threatened  with  entire 
extinction  by  the  discovery,  on  the  part  of  Priessnitz,  of  Graeffen- 
berg,  of  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  which  is  recommended  as  a 
panacea.  In  addition  to  the  internal  administration  of  vast 
quantities  of  this  beverage,  it  is  applied  externally  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Damp  sheets  were  formerly  avoided  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  It  is  now  discovered  that  patients  may 
sit  in  a  cold-bath  for  a  considerable  time,  envelope  themselves  in 
wet  sheets,  and  retire  to  a  dripping  bed,  not  only  with  perfect 
safety,  but  with  a  very  beneficial  effect!  These  ablutions  are 


*  Curie's  Principles  of  Homoeopathy,  page  12. 

f  Curie's  Practice  of  Homoeopathy,  page  vi. 

%  Talo  of  a  Tub.    7th  edit.,  page  115.    a.  d.  1727. 
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directed  to  be  repeated  more  or  less  frequently,  and  are  either 
topical  or  general,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  symptoms  of  a  crisis  are  severe  bods  and  eruptions  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  which,  although  troublesome  at  the  time,  are 
said  to  be  indicative  of  approaching  convalescence.  This  system 
is  practised  by  persons  who  are  not  medical  men,  and  who,  in 
fact,  have  little  or  no  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge,  but  who 
nevertheless,  undertake  the  treatment  of  any  patients  who  may 
happen  to  present  themselves.  Large  establishments  are  fatted 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  speculation  is 
found  to  be  particularly  profitable. 

The  conductor  of  one  of  these  mansions  was  formerly  a  Che- 
mist and  Druggist,  who  having  thrown  cold  water  on  his  cre- 
ditors a  few  years  ago,  evaporated  for  a  time,  and  reappeared  in 
the  capacity  of  a  water-doctor  in  another  part  of  the  country. 
Several  other  persons  have  visited  Graeffenberg  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  new  system,  and  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  inventor  who  has  risen  from  the  station  of  a 
peasant  to  that  of  an  oracle. 

In  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  theories  and  systems 
relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  Pharmacy,  it  would  be  foreign 
to  the  purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  the  merits  of  each ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  quote  one  other  passage  from 
The  Quarterly  Review,  as  it  explains  in  a  few  words  the  com- 
parative value  of  remedies  in  general. 

"  The  union  of  a  broken  bone,  and  the  healing  of  a  simple  wound,  are  the 
results  of  a  natural  process.  The  recovery  from  many  internal  complaints 
is  the  result  of  a  natural  process  also.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  best 
evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  is,  that  he  merely  watches 
what  is  going  on,  taking  care  that  nothing  may  obstruct  restoration,  and 
avoiding  all  further  interference.  But  it  is  his  duty  also  to  learn  what 
unassisted  nature  can  do  and  what  she  cannot  do,  and  where  her  powers  are 
insufficient,  to  step  in  to  her  assistance,  and  act  with  promptness  and  deci- 
sion. It  is  just  at  this  point  that  danger  arises  from  faith  in  pretended 
remedies.  If  they  have  the  virtue  of  being  in  themselves  innocent,  no  harm 
can  result  from  their  use  where  nothing  is  wanted  or  nothing  can  be  done  ; 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  on  those  occasions  which  call  for  active  and 
scientific  treatment ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  say  that  many  individuals 
have  lost  their  lives  from  trusting  to  their  use  under  these  circumstances."* 

There  is  another  subject,  which,  although  not  exactly  connected 
with  Pharmacy,  is  as  much  in  place  in  a  Pharmaceutical  treatise 
as  in  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful "sedatives"  with  which  we  are  acquainted — the  subject  alluded 
to  is  Mesmerism.  This  science,  art,  or  mystery,  having  been 
roughly  handled  on  the  continent,  has  taken  refuge  in  this 
country,  and  is  cultivated  by  a  considerable  number  of  philoso- 


*  Brandy  and  Salt,  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  page  103. 
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pfctcftl  investigators.  We  may  pass  over  the  conjuring  tricks 
with  mesmerized  water,  nickel,  and  sovereigns,  the  development  of 
phrenological  indications  by  mesmeric  "  passes,"  the  power  of 
reading  with  the  forehead  and  elbows,and  other  marvellous  exhi- 
bitions which  have  astonished  a  section  of  the  public.  The  only 
part  of  the  subject  which  comes  within  our  province,  is  the 
sedative  effect  of  mesmeric  manipulations,  thrusts,  or  "  passes," 
which  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  tranquillizing  more  effec- 
tually than  any  preparation  of  opium,  producing  an  entire  insen- 
sibility to  pain,  and  thus  disarming  surgical  operations  of  Jheir 
usual  torture. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
admitted  for  discussion  at  one  of  their  meetings,  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  leg  had  been  amputated  while  he  was  "in  a  Mes- 
meric trance,"*  and  who  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  been 
unconscious  of  the  operation.  The  subsequent  dressing  of  the 
part  affected  was  performed  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
with  the  same  success.  This  was  prima  facie  a  strong  case  ; 
but  some  of  the  mesmerists  present,  as  if  afraid  of  gaining  a 
victory,  launched  out  into  the  phenomena  of  mesmerized  water, 
and  the  faculty  of  reading  with  various  parts  of  the  head,  which 
feats  were  said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  presence  of  three 
Archbishops.  This  of  course  produced  laughter,  and  weakened 
the  main  argument. 

The  anti-mesmerists  on  the  other  hand  (with  two  or  three 
exceptions)  seemed  scarcely  disposed  to  give  the  case  fair  play, 
expressed  regret  that  it  had  been  admitted  for  discussion,  re- 
jected the  evidence  of  the  patient  in  reference  to  his  insensibility 
to  pain,  and  treated  it  as  an  attempt  at  imposition.  At  the 
same  time  they  cited,  in  illustration  of  their  remarks,  the  cases 
of  other  patients  in  which  sensation  was  lost  or  impaired  in 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  forgetting  that  the  evidence  of 
this  insensibility  was  derived  from  the  declarations  and  conduct 
of  these  patients,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  mesmeric  patient,  they 
would  not  admit  as  evidence  at  all.  This  mode  of  treating  the 
question  tended  to  impress  the  audience  more  favourably  towards 
mesmerism  than  the  defence  of  the  mesmerists  themselves. 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  discussion  a  pamphlet  appeared 
in  print,  containing  a  full,  true,  and  particular  "  Account  of  a 
case  of  Successful  Amputation  or  the  Thigh,  during  the 
Mesmeric  State,  without  the  hnowledge  of  the  patient,  read 
to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London, 
on  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  November,  1842." 


*  A  lawyer  officiated  as  Mesmerist  on  the  occasion,  while  a  surgeon  am- 
putated the  limb,  and  the  paper  was  the  joint  production  of  the  t  wo  operators. 
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frequently  divides  the  scientific  world  into  opposing  parties,  and 
checks  that  dispassionate  investigation  and  discussion,  which 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  a  candid  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth. 

When  a  new  remedy  is  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  generally  has  "  a  run"  in  the  first  instance.  Those 
who  are  prone  to  be  sanguine  in  such  matters,  probably  attribute 
to  it  more  merit  than  it  deserves,  and  are  too  indiscriminate  in 
its  employment.  Disappointment  in  the  effect,  ensues  in  some 
cases,  and  the  fame  of  the  medicine  subsides.  Those  who  are 
averse  to  innovation,  instead  of  giving  it  a  trial,  note  down  the 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  unsuccessful,  and  condemn  it. 
In  this  manner  many  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  have  at 
various  times  been  almost  discarded  by  the  profession,  simply 
because  they  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  which  had  been 
raised,  and  having  fallen  into  disrepute,  their  actual  merit  or 
value  has  not  been  correctly  estimated. 

The  theory  of  the  action  of  remedies  on  the  system  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  to  enable  us  to  predicate  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  a  substance  hitherto  unemployed,  and  therefore  recourse 
must  be  had  to  experiment  in  most  cases,  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  new  remedies.  In  this  respect  quacks  possess  an 
advantage  over  regular  practitioners,  since,  having  no  character 
to  lose,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  prudential  restraint, 
and,  therefore,  although  they  may  often  do  mischief,  they  occar 
sionally  make  discoveries  which  are  ultimately  beneficial  to  the 
profession. 

Even  regular  medical  men  sometimes  incur  the  persecution 
and  reproaches  of  the  profession,  when  they  adopt  a  more  bold 
and  speculative  practice  than  their  neighbours,  of  which  the 
case  of  Dr.  Greenfield  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  leading  particulars,  taken  from  a  work  by  the  doctor 
himself,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  John 
Marten,  surgeon  (1706).  The  dispute  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment of  Canlharides,  by  Dr.  Greenfield,  as  an  internal  remedy  in 
"  iscuries,  stranguries,  ulcers  of  the  bladder,"  &c,  which  was 
considered  by  his  brother  practitioners  to  be  Mala  Praxis.  The 
doctor  informs  us,  that  among  other  researches  on  the  subject, 
he  tried  the  effect  of  the  medicine  on  dogs,  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  and  Censors  of  the  College;  and  he  states— 

"  To  one  of  which  dogs  I  had  administered  Cantharidcs  alone,  and  to  the 
other  corrected  with  Camphir,  besides  I  undertook  to  produce  as  evidence 
ot  the  wonderful  vertuc  and  effects  of  Cantharidcs,  women  (of  whom  I  have 
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very  many),  cured  with  the  use  of  it,  as  also  Physitians  of  our  own  College, 
who  wen-  eye-witnesses  of  the  same,  but  it  was  preaching  to  a  dead  wall,  all 
was  to  no  purpose,  they  refuse,  reject,  and  disdain,  all  that  could  be  offered 
in  my  defence, 

And  since  no  reason  coidd  be  brought 
With  private  fraud  they  make  it  out, 

Por  they  gave  a  particular  and  pleasing  attention  and  credit  to  the  rail- 
ings and  calumnies  of  three  women,  sworn  clandestinely  and  privately  in 
my  absence,  and  denied  me  the  liberty  to  hear  their  examination,  or  to 
make  any  reply  thereto,  though  often  requested;  but  sent  me  away  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  was  done.  But  about  fourteen  days  after,  committed  me 
to  Newgate,  the  common  gaol  for  Thieves  and  Rogues,  by  vertrs?  of  a 
certain  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals,  charging  me  guilty  of  Male 
Practice." 

After  his  liberation  Dr.  Greenfield  wrote  the  work  from  which  the 
above  extract  is  taken,  which  is  entitled  a  Treatise  of  the  safe, 
internal  use  of  Cantharides  in  the  Practice  of  Physick. 
The  author  describes  the  virtues  of  the  remedy,  quotes  various 
ancient  authorities  in  its  favour,  and  points  out  the  effect  of 
Camphor  in  moderating  the  irritant  property  of  Cantharides. 
The  translator,  in  a  poem  which  precedes  the  Preface,  commends 
the  doctor  in  these  words  : 

"  Justly  the  conqueror's  proud  bays  he  claim'd  ; 
The  small  but  dread  Cantharides  he  tam'd; 
Taught  the  cool  Camphire's  well-mixed  sovereign  balm 
The  fierce  Cantharides  hot  rage  to  calm." 

Although  the  internal  employment  of  Cantharides,  by  Dr. 
Greenfield,  at  that  period,  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy  and 
persecution,  the  remedy  is  now  in  frequent  use,  and  the  tincture 
is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  other  works  on  medicine, 
with  directions  respecting  the  dose  and  mode  of  administration. 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  relative  to  the  various  modes  of 
practice  which  are  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  notions  and  practice  of  medical  men,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  to  resist  any  restraint  upon  individual  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  it  is  obvious"  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  regular  and  irregular  practitioner  is  by  no  means  clearly 
defined,  and  consequently  that  "the  protection  of  the  public  and 
the  profession  against  the  effects  of  ignorance,"  by  legislative  mea- 
sures, is  extremely  difficult. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  we  ought  to 
notice  that  of  the  Dublin  College,  which  is  of  less  ancient  origin 
than  those  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  A  Specimen  Pharmacopeia 
was  published  in  1794,  and  another  in  1805,  which  were  circulated 
among  the  Members  of  the  College  only,  and  the  first  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia  was  printed  for  general  circulation  in  1807. 
This  work,  which  had  been  several  years  in  course  of  preparation, 
was  chiefly  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  PercivaL,  who  was  then 
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Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University,  and  who  acted  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  Committee  of  the  College.  About  six 
years  afterwards  Dr.  Percival  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
preparatory  to  the  production  of  a  new  edition  :  in  this  task  he 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Donovan,  who  is  now  well  known  as  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Dublin,  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  Dr.  Percival 
finding  the  undertaking  onerous  at  his  advanced  period  of  life, 
abandoned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Barker,  who  had  come 
into  office  as  Professor  of  Chemistry.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  assist  Dr.  Barker,  but  the  new  edition  did  not  appear  until 
the  year  1826.  Shortly  afterwards,  Dr.  Barker  published  an 
English  translation,  with  notes  and  commentaries  on  the  several 
processes.  This,  however,  only  embraced  the  Chemical  depart- 
ment, and  a  second  part  containing  the  Galenical  portion  was 
produced  by  Dr.  Montgomery.  The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is 
but  little  if  at  all  circulated  in  England,  but  the  processes  are 
quoted  in  Thomson's  Dispensatory,  which  is  familiar  to  most 
Chemists  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Christison's  Dispensatory  was  published  in  the  year 
1842.  In  this  work  the  plan  of  other  dispensatories  is  essen- 
tially deviated  from.  Instead  of  its  subjects  being  divided  into 
several  parts,  and  each  topic  treated  of  under  several  distinct 
heads,  every  special  topic  is  exhausted  under  a  single  head, 
so  that  the  observations  on  any  one  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  complete  treatise.  Thus,  for 
instance,  that  portion  of  the  work  which,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  classified  as  "  The  Preparations"  is  distributed  in  different 
parts  ot  the  volume,  each  formula  being  given  under  the  article 
in  the  Materia  Medica  which  forms  its  basis.  The  several  sub- 
stances are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  enjoyed  consi- 
derable reputation  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  1818,  the  sixth  in  1836.  It  contains  a  notice  of 
almost  every  substance  used  in  medicine,  the  preparations  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias,  patent  medicines,  &c,  and  although  each  sub- 
ject is  treated  of  in  general  terms,  and  with  very  little  detail,  the 
Chemist  seldom  has  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  without  finding 
some  allusion  to  the  article  on  which  he  desires  information. 

Among  other  works  on  Pharmacy  may  be  noticed  Dr.  Paris's 
Pharmacologia,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1812, 
and  the  ninth  is  just  published.  This  is  a  very  useful  book, 
both  to  the  Medical  Practitioner  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist ;' 
and  we  need  no  further  proof  of  its  value  than  the  number  of 
editions  which  have  been  required  by  the  Profession. 

Thomson's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  ; 
Rennie's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia;  Brande's  Manual 
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of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Dictionary  of  MateriaMedica,  by  the  same 
author  ;  Dr.  Christison's  Treatise  on  Poisons  ;  Dr.  Kane's  Ele- 
ments on  Practical  Pharmacy  ;  Dr.  Stephenson's  Medical  Bo- 
tany; Dr.  Lmdley's  Flora  Medica;  Dr.  Alexander  Ure's 
Compendium  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Lane's  Compendium,  and 
Dr.  Belhngham's  Materia  Medica,  are  amon-  the  most  important 
works  which  have  been  produced  in  Great  Britain. 

But  the  most  remarkable  work  which  has  appeared  in  this 
country  in  the  department  of  Pharmacy  is  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia 
Medica.  It  comprises  1,900  closely  printed  pages,  and  contains 
a  scientific  and  explicit  description  of  every  article  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  with  365  woodcuts,  and  innumerable  references  to  other 
works,  both  British  and  Foreign.  The  chemical  constitution  of 
substances,  the  botanical  characters  of  plants,  the  therapeutic 
action  of  remedies,  the  history  of  every  variety  of  dru°-,  and 
the  various  opinions  and  theories  on  each  subject,  are  detailed 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  complete  practical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  most  laborious  scientific  research. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  until  lately  we  have  had  no  period- 
ical devoted  to  the  subject  of  Pharmacy.  The  first  work  of  this 
description  was  The  Chemist,  which  was  commenced  in  1839. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  originated  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  1841;  since 
which  period  the  Annals  of  Chymistry  and  Practical  Pharmacy 
and  the  Chemical  Gazette  have  appeared. 

From  the  circumstance  of  four  journals  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
character  having  sprung  up  and  met  with  encouragement  within 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  we  may  infer  that  the  desire  for  inform- 
ation is  extending  itself  in  the  profession,  and  we  may  hope  that 
this  periodical  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  be  attended  with  a 
beneficial  result. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  advantage  of  improved  education  and 
scientific  intercourse  among  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated,  and  in  order  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  an  attention  to  measures  of  this  description  affects  the 
general  interests  of  our  body,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
change  in  our  position  and  prospects  which  appears  to  have  been 
effected  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Hawes  undertook  to  set  the  profession 
in  order,  he  was  supported  and  urged  forward  by  the  advocates 
of  a  system,  liberal  on  the  one  hand  and  restrictive  on  the 
other.  According  to  the  plan  laid  down,  a  new  order  of  medical 
men  was  to  be  raised  up  on  the  basis  of  the  general  practitioner, 
and  although  Mr.  Hawes  did  not  contemplate  the  annihilation 
of  the  existing  medical  institutions,  his  measures  were  calculated 
indirectly  to  undermine  their  influence,  and  reduce  their  power, 
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by  creating  another  channel  open  to  all,  by  which  .professional 
rank  and  honour  might  be  attained.  While  the  profession 
was  to  be  thus  thrown  open,  and  purged  from  what  are  termed 
its  "  corruptions,"  it  was  also  to  be  protected,  by  means  of 
stringent  prohibitions  against  unqualified  practitioners,  enforced 
by  heavy  penalties. 

These  latter  measures  were  chiefly  levelled  against  the  Drug- 
gists ;  and  were  designed,  among  other  objects,  to  settle  the 
knotty  question  respecting  "  counter  practice,"  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  Apothecaries  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
the  Druggists  could  make  any  effectual  resistance  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  it  was  considered  proverbial  that  they  were  a  disunited 
body  — that  they  had  no  representative  government,  or  means  of 
concentrating  their  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hawes 
and  his  party,  were  backed  by  a  large  and  influential  association, 
the  ramifications  of  which  extended  throughout  the  empire,  and 
which  had  the  means  of  creating  a  sensation  by  directing  the 
power  of  the  members  into  one  channel,  when  a  simultaneous 
effort  was  found  desirable.  A  notion  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  profession,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  parties 
were  at  variance,  that  in  order  to  elevate  and  protect  the  Medical 
Practitioner,  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  and  restrain  the  Drug- 
gist. This  prejudice  had  been  handed  down  during  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  the  jealousy  which  existed  on  both  sides,  had 
been  a  bar  to  any  mutual  accommodation  or  dispassionate  argu- 
ment between  the  two  parties.  The  medical  journals,  and  even 
the  daily  papers,  were  constantly  advocating  some  effectual 
legislative  measures,  and  quoting  cases  illustrative  of  the  igno- 
rance and  misdeeds  of  the  Druggists.  Although  these  arguments 
were  frequently  one-sided,  and  the  cases  highly  coloured,  thev 
were  seldom  answered,  except,  perchance,  in  an  occasional  ' 
anonymous  letter,  the  pungency  of  which  was  taken  out  during 
its  passage  through  the  press. 

Pharmacy  stood  in  a  precarious  position.  Its  real  represen- 
tatives— those  on  whom  had  devolved  the  chief  responsibility  of 
preparing  and  compounding  medicines,  were  calumniated  on 
every  hand,  and  threatened  with  extraneous  control,  and  a 
variety  of  restrictions.  Even  their  right  to  dispense  prescriptions 
was  called  in  question  *,  and  they  held  their  other  privileges  on 
an  uncertain  tenure.  Yet  they  possessed  no  means  of  defence 
or  representation,  and  although  they  were  all  sensible  of  the 
disadvantages  of  their  anomalous  position,  none  felt  called  upon 
to  act  for  the  general  welfare. 


*  Lancet, 
it 
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In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Hawes  came  before 
Parliament,  and  the  Druggists  suddenly  roused  themselves  from 
their  state  of  apathy,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  defence.  The 
effect  of  this  vigorous  movement  has  already  been  described  ; 
but  when  they  had  warded  off  the  immediate  cause  of  alarm, 
the  Druggists  did  not  fan  the  flame  of  opposition,  by  keeping 
up  an  acrimonious  controversy  and  raising  a  political  faction. 
They  endeavoured  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  source,  and  having 
discovered  that  their  weakness  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  regular  education,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  unity  among 
themselves,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  intellectual  im- 
provement and  organization  of  the  members  of  their  body. 

In  proportion  as  these  measures  advanced,  the  opposition 
subsided  ;  a  more  harmonious  feeling  sprung  up,  not  only  among 
the  Druggists  themselves,  but  between  the  Druggists  and  the 
Medical  Profession.  We  have  now  almost  completed  our 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  our  Members,  the  Examina- 
tions have  commenced,  a  form  of  representative  government  is 
in  operation,  and  our  right  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  our  own 
body  is  undisputed. 

This  change  of  circumstances  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  professional  and  scientific  improvement  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  is  not  incompatible  with  the  interest  or 
friendly  relation  of  the  Medical  Practitioner ;  in  fact,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  a  continuance  of  the  line  of  conduct  which 
has  hitherto  been  attended  with  success,  will  promote  an  increase 
of  harmony  among  all  parties,  and  thus  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  those  mercenary  and  political  controversies  which  disgraced 
the  Profession  during  the  last  century. 

When  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had 
brought  their  arrangements  to  a  state  approaching  to  completion, 
and  felt  prepared  to  prove,  by  what  had  been  already  done,  that 
much  public  benefit  might  be  expected  from  the  plan  which  the 
Society  had  laid  down,  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  Her  Majesty, 
which  was  presented  on  the  5th  of  November,  1842,  praying 
for  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation.  Sir  James  Graham  under- 
took to  give  the  subject  his  mature  attention,  and  intimated  that 
he  should  consult  some  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Profes- 
sion, and  take  other  means  for  forming  his  opinion  as  to  the 
public  utility  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  before  he  could 
give  a  definite  answer.  .  . 

On  the  1st  of  December,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  received 
an  official  communication  from  the  Home  Office,  requiring  his 
attendance,  and  was  informed  that  the  Petition  having  been  fa- 
vourably received,  the  draught  of  the  proposed  Charter  might  be 
prepared  in  due  form  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  ot 
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State.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  this  step,  and  the  Charter 
was  approved  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  also  by  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Generals,  with  a  trifling  and  unimportant  alteration. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  a  i*  caveat"  had  been  lodged  by 
some  party  who  suspected  that  the  Society  would  apply  for  a 
Charter,  and  who  was  desirous  of  opposing  it.*  But  the  twelve 
months  during  which  period  such  caveat  remains  valid,  had  just 
expired,  and,  as  it  had  not  been  renewed,  it  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1843,  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  became  a  corporate  body. 

This  event  is  important — being  the  first  public  recognition 
of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  the  representatives  of  Phar- 
macy.    It  cannot  henceforth  be  said  that  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  have   no   political   existence;    and,  consequently, 
in  the  event  of  any  legislative  enactments  being  proposed,  in 
which  their  interests  are  concerned,  they  may  now  claim  not 
only  to  be  heard,  but  to  be  consulted.     By  virtue  of  their 
Charter,  they  possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  education  and 
admission  of  members,  and  thus  providing  the  public  with  quali- 
fied practitioners  in  Pharmacy,  while  they  establish  an  ostensible 
distinction  between  the  members  of  their  body  and  unqualified 
persons.     In  case  of  any  grievance  affecting  the  individual 
members  in  any  district,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  ren- 
dering an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  desirable,  there  is  an  effective 
and  official  channel  through  which  such  appeal  can  be  made ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Council  of  an  incorporated 
Society,  representing  so  large  a  body  as  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  possess  the  advantage 
of  an  amount  of  influence  which  might,  on  a  great  variety  of 
occasions,  be  beneficially  exerted.    We  have  seen,  by  the  speci- 
mens already  quoted,  what  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
nature  of  a  medical  bill  brought  into  Parliament  by  parties  who 
have  no  community  of  interests  or  circumstances  with  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  and  who  have,  on  former  occasions,  endeavoured 
to  introduce  measures  of  a  stringent  and  oppressive  character. 
We  have  seen  that  about  twelve  months  ago,  measures  were 
taken  to  restrain  the  progress  of  that  body,  and  to  impede  the 
acquirement  of  that  political  influence  which  a  charter  would 


It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  following  suggestion 
C°«  ^  ™  the  leadmg  article  of  the  Lancet,  of  December  4th,  1 841,  p.  333 
t~  JS!  ^rivy  Council  should  be  admonished  of  the  application  which  may 
be  made  for  a  Charter  by  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  ;  and,  finally,  they 

rw^r^'^l?  Sh0uW  pray  t0  be  heard'  ^  Counsel,  before  Inch  I 
Charter  receives  the  sign-manual  of  the  Queen." 

w0"?ohnapPenf,d'  i\TeVer' that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societi 
arrived L  Pr°Per  ^  fOT  applyhlg  f°r  a  Charter  had  not  ^ 
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afford.  And  we  need  no  stronger  proof  of  the  propriety  and 
policy  of  the  course  which  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  have 
lately  adopted  than  the  fact,  that  although  it  must  have  been 
clear  to  every  one  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  appli- 
cation would  be  made  for  a  Royal  Charter,  and  although  any 
individual  might,  at  a  trifling  expense,  have  lodged  a  fresh 
caveat,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  thrown  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  being  granted,  yet  the  proceedings  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  having  been  confined  to  the  improvement 
and  regulation  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  divested  of 
any  political  or  party  spirit,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  medical 
profession,  one  man,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  whose  con- 
science would  allow  him  to  oppose  a  measure  the  tendency  of 
which  was  so  obviously  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  creditable 
to  the  profession. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  the  moral 
which  may  be  drawn  from  our  past  history,  namely,  that 
political  controversies  and  mercenary  disputes  are  injurious  to 
the  interest  and  character  of  all  parties — that  the  most  effec- 
tual method  which  any  class  of  men  can  adopt  for  securing 
their  political  rights,  and  advancing  their  professional  standing, 
consists  not  in  disputation  and  warm  argument,  but  in  a  steady 
and  persevering  attention  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  regulations  as  are  calculated  to  ensure 
collective  privileges  by  increasing  the  amount  of  individual 
merit. 

The  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  original  Apothecaries.  We  have  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  our  predecessors, 
taking  advantage  of  their  example  where  the  result  has  shown 
its  wisdom,  and  avoiding  any  errors  into  which  they  may  have 
fallen.  Those  who  are  sincere  in  the  desire  for  the  advancement 
of  our  own  legitimate  profession,  which  is  pure  Pharmacy,  will 
perceive  the  importance  of  confining  our  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  that  pursuit,  by  which  course  we  shall  not  only  be 
more  likely  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  but  shall  also  conciliate 
the  other  branches  of  the  profession,  and  establish  an  amicable 
and  harmonious  relation  among  all  parties. 
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